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this shadow 


from his future 


with 


GUTH LIGHTING 


What gift could be of greater value to students than 


lighting that protects their normal vision? 


Their ability to see...to learn quickly and prepare for the 
future... their posture, health and happiness all depend greatly 


on proper classroom lighting. 


Actnow! Keep their future bright with sight-saving 
GUTH LIGHTING. 


more than a half-century of lighting experience. 


.- developed especially for classrooms through 


Write for detailed information on Guth School Lighting today. 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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e Covering an entire citv block in New 
Central stands the 
lar Socony Mobil office building, proudly elad in 
Its 3200 


area }o-story, 


faceted panels of gleaming stainless steel. 


vertically pivoted windows are framed by the same 
bright metal. 


The interior was designed to provide 37 
acres ot floor space for 8.000 desk workers in com- 


pletely air conditioned offices, and served by 35 


) 


elevators operating in 2}2 miles of elevator shafts. 
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THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION’S FINE BUILDINGS 


Ae 
VALVES “4 
w 
a“ 
L FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 
, » —_———_____. SLOAN VALVE COMPANY © CHICAGO « ILLINOIS—— 3 


La : as . 
: Another achie vement in efficiency, endurance ind econ- roo 1906 1956 
| omy is the sLoan Act-O- Matic sHOWER HEAD. which is 
’ 1utomatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 7 
: ging No dripping. Architects specify, ind W holesalers S 
\ eo ind Master Plumbers re: the Act-O-Matic—the “© ‘g yy 
pe 4 


better showe ead for better bathing, 


Write for completely descriptive folder 




















ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 





GALBREATH CORPORATION 
owner 
HARRISON & ABRAMOVITZ 
architects 

JOHN B. PETERKIN 

associate architect 

JAROS, BAUM & BOLLES 
mechanical engineers 

TURNER CONSTRUCTION CO. 
general contractor 

EUGENE DUKLAUER, INC, 
plumbing contractor 
GLAUBER, INC. 
plumbing wholesaler 






















LARGES 
EGE BUILDING 


Throughout this mammoth building are underfloor 





wiring systems adequate to supply more than twice 
the present electrical needs. For sound conditioning, 
|.000,000 sq. ft. of acoustical tile was installed —more 
than enough to cover 15 city blocks. As are thousands 
of other buildings where only the best is good enough, 
the record-breaking Socony Mobil Building is com- 
pletely equipped with sLoan Flush VALVEs, famous 


for efficiency, durability and economy. 
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WAYNE AT BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA 


Bakersf 
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Bakersfield 


When it comes to gymnasium seating 
MOST schools specify WAYNE 


Sound engineering counsel during gym 
nasium planning solves many problems 
before they happen... saves money too! 
It's the sound way to integrate your 
building team. Here are three seating 
check-points to consider early in the 
planning stage: 


SAFETY— Sound all-steel understructure 
and fully closed riser construction pro- 
vide maximum Safety and give the stand 
better appearance when extended.(Com- 
plete student safety is always a must!) 


PERFORMANCE — Exclusive rotating align 
ment frame assembly guides Wayne Rolling 
Gymstands easily to a straight, parallel 


position, free from jamming or side sway. 
(Wayne's famous engineering advances 
insure positive performance for years of 
tough school service.) 

APPEARANCE — Select wood, fine finishing, 
and a completely vertical front when 
closed give Wayne gymstands the appear- 
ance of handsome wood paneling. (Smart 
appearance is a big factor!) 


s'3 


All over the country, men who plan gym- 
nasium seating specify Wayne because 
Wayne rates high on all important counts 
— planning — performance — appearance 
—safety—economy. 


PLANNING A GYMNASIUM? Write for your per 
sonal copy of Rolling Gymstand Catalog R-55 
—a guide to better gymnasium 
Write direct to— 


planning. 


Wayne Iron Works e 444.N. Pembroke Ave., Wayne, Pa 
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THERE’S MORE TO daylight THAN MEETS THE EYE 


Stop Glare and Heat with Light Diffusing Glass 


Like other natural resources daylight needs to be controlled to be 
of greatest benefit. “Raw” daylight seldom meets specific lighting 
needs, since it contains a host of unwanted factors that cause dis- 
comfort and inefficiency. Obtain the results you want by specifying 
a glass “visioneered” to meet your requirements. 


Good daylighting can be achieved with a handsome, modern, 
diffusing pattern which disperses softened light deep into interiors, 
“Smoke Box” photo—window glazed with clear glass. provides comfortable, even illumination without harsh glare and 
sharp contrasts that cause costly eye fatigue. And if excess heat 
is a problem, keep interiors more comfortable with Mississippi 
Coolite, heat absorbing, glare reducing glass, which absorbs up 
to 50% of solar heat rays. 


In your new building or remodeling projects gain all the 
benefits of natural light without the drawbacks. Control 
“raw’’ daylight by specifying Mississippi Glass. Available 
everywhere in a wide variety of patterns ana surface finishes, 


wired and unwired, all “visioneered'’ to solve your day- 
Diffusing glass in smoke box lighting problems. 


Write today for free catalog No. 56G + Address Department 14. 


MISSISSIPPI 


GLASS cCcCOMPAN Y 
88 Angelica St. «+ St. Louis 7, Mo. 


NEW YORK . CHICAGO . FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 
Directional diffusing glass in smoke box 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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“All Aboard” 





Assoc la 


The Mississippi School Boards 
tion was organized in 1951. It faced 
insurmountable difficulties and problems 
from the beginning, the greatest being that 
no membership dues could legally be paid 
by school boards to the association. There 
were thousands of school 
ters operated by trustees 


attendance cen- 
County, city 


and line school boards existed with much 
confusion and lack of understanding con- 
cerning duties, responsibilities, and rela- 


tionships 

In 1953, the General Assembly was called 
into an extraordinary session to work on 
legislation for public schools. Two major 
steps were taken, namely, that the schools 
of the state must be surveyed and re- 
organized into larger units by July 1, 1957 
if they were to receive state funds, and 
school boards, under certain conditions 
may affiliate with an association of school 
boards and 


pay membership dues to it 
Immediately the state association of 
school boards was revived. Due to the 


uncertainties of the district reorganization 
and the membership on the newly organized 
loc al boards, however 
complished very little 

Many school board members and edu- 
cational leaders throughout the state have 
recognized the need for revitalizing the 
Mississippi School Boards Association. On 
August 22 last, school board leaders met 
in Jackson and eleoted Jack Stuart of 
Morton as President. Dr. C. M. Wells, 
president of the original association, gave 
his support to the movement. Later, Sep- 
tember 10, the new board of directors and 
officers met in Jackson to continue the 
work of reorganizing the association. At 
this meeting the following decisions were 
made establish a dues schedule of 
6 cents per pupil in average daily attend- 
ince, which provides a potential budget 
$25,000 to $30,000; (2) publish 
1 newsletter for every board member in 
the state: (3) hold a meeting in each of 
the six congressional districts in the state 
for school board members; (4) contact the 
reconstructed boards and urge them to 
join the association; (5) accept the concept 
that the Mississippi School Boards Associ- 
ation is part of a team for supporting the 
public schools in the state; (6) plan to 
establish a headquarters office in Jackson 
is soon as finances permit; (7) affiliate 
with the National School Boards Associa- 
tion by February 1, 1957 

The enthusiasm of the officers and board 
of directors and the unanimity of opinion 


the association ac- 


(1) 


ot trom 
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is indicated by the voting, after full dis 
cussion of problems and procedures, indi- 
cates that this association can become one 
of the stronger associations in the nation 


Orientation for New Trustees 

There are approximately 300,000 school 
board members in the United States. These 
laymen have the /egal responsibility for 
the operation of public schools in 59,270 
school districts. From 25 to 30 per cent 
of these elected or appointed laymen are 
new on the job annually. From 75,000 to 
90,000 new members each year must be 
oriented to the duties and responsibilities 
of school board membership. Most have 
had little or no previous training for this 
important work Who is to provide this 
important service? 

Since being a school board member is 
a public service, most of those elected to 
this position cannot take the time off for 
a month’s college course to learn of their 
respective duties. Some other plan must 
be provided. 

In many instances the superintendent of 





UNITED ACTION 


“Getting together is the means 
by which anything can be 
accomplished.” 

— PESTALOZzI 
Whether the problem to be solved 
is educational, economic, social, 
religious, or political, progress can 
be made as long as the relationships 
permit those with opposing views 
to continue discussing the issues. 
“In union there is strength” is an 
adage upon which this nation placed 
its foundation. It is the basis upon 
which we will continue to be suc- 

cessful. — W. A. S. 





schools may greatly assist the new board 
member in learning his duties and obliga- 
tions by making the minutes book of the 
board available, providing handbooks for 
the school board members, and a copy of 
the policies, rules, and regulations from 
the local school system, and by making 
possible the discussion of local educa- 
tional problems 






W. A. SHANNON 


The newly elected board member can 
learn some of the details of the operation 
of the local schools by discussions with 
his colleagues on the board 

For obvious reasons, the plans outlined 
above cannot fully meet the needs of the 
newly elected school trustee. Then who, 
or what organization, should be responsible 
for the greater part of the orientation of 
new members? 

Many experienced board members tes- 
tify that district, state, and national meet- 
ings, sponsored by school board associa- 
tions, along with the materials they 
provide, have been and continue to be 
their best source of assistance 

One of the many purposes of a state 
school boards association is to teach the 
new members. When state associations pro- 
vide this leadership training, it is usually 
done through the co-operation of the super- 
intendents, institutions of higher learning 
and the state department of education 

On September 12, the Indiana School 
Boards Association sponsored a state-wide 
meeting for new school board members in 
Indianapolis. One hundred sixty-five at- 
tended, with approximately one third of 
these being new members. Experienced 
members, superintendents, educational lead- 
ers from state colleges and universities, 
along with visitors, completed the group 


The program was varied with short 
interesting talks on ethics, school laws 
public relations, finance, and personnel 


Raymond Snapp, chairman of the Bedford 
school board, is editor of the local paper 
A portion of his speech is as follows: 
“The dual role of school board mem- 
bers — president in particular—and edi- 
tor of a newspaper is loaded with difficult 
and sometimes embarrassing predicaments 
“T became president of the Bedford 
school board at a time when the board 
was preparing to select a new superintend- 
ent, a new high school principal, and a 
new coach. This was big news—lots of 
meat for a newspaper reporter — and we 
were on the inside for the first time. 
“To do justice to both jobs required 
no little amount of consideration. As a 
newspaperman, I felt a keen responsibility 
to the reading public to keep the people 
adequately informed. As a school board 
member, I recognized that considerable 
damage could be done by untimely or pre- 
mature publication of news regarding the 
placement of personnel 
“As a result of my experiences during 


(Concluded on page 8 





The Modern Approach to School Planning... 


GET MORE COMFORT PER DOLLAR, 
SPEND LESS FOR HEATING 


Increasingly high comfort stand- 
ards, on the one hand, and pres- 
sure to reduce operating expenses, 
on the other, have centered inter- 
est on the importance of auto- 
matic temperature control. For 
both comfort and the cost of comfort in today’s schools 


are determined largely by the efficiency of the control 
system. 


In the impressive new Edison Junior High School* 
progressive school planners have demonstrated how 
it is easily possible to stress economy while making 
exceptionally complete provisions for student and 
teacher comfort. Some of the highlights of this up-to- 
the-minute comfort control system are shown by the 
accompanying photographs. 


Those who subscribe to the modern idea of getting 
more comfort per dollar know that Johnson offers the 
most practical means of achieving it. The Johnson 
organization has over 70 years’ experience in solving 
the temperature regulation problems of schools—more 


specialized experience than anyone else! 


Johnson engineers apply this experience specifically 
to your individual problems—each Johnson System is 


designed and installed to meet the exact needs of the 


; 


Pe SH) KO) KR “) =) 2 


individual building, its occupants 

and its particular heating and 

ventilating equipment. This 

combination of ‘unmatched ex- 

perience and expert application 

results in control systems that 
are unsurpassed for comfort as well as economy. 


Any building, small or large, can enjoy the comfort 
and money-saving advantages of a Johhson-engineered 
Control System. Why not discuss your temperature 
control problems with a Johnson engineer soon? His 
recommendations are yours without obligation. 
Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Direct Branch Offices in Principal Citig S. 


q 


*Edison Junior High School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. Harold 
Spitznagel & Associates, architects, Sioux Falls; Homer Bird, 
mechanical engineer, Minneapolis; Carlson & Glasgow, mechan- 
ical contractors, Sioux Falls. 


JOHNSON 


SINCE 


CONTROL 


1885 
PLANNING * MANUFACTURING © INSTALLING 








ON THE WALL of each classroom, sensitive 
Johnson Thermostats provide precision, waste- 
free regulation of both heat and ventilation. Use 
of individual room control makes certain that 
occupants of each room enjoy ideal tempera- 
tures, even though heat and ventilation require- 
ments often vary widely from one classroom 
to another due to differences in exposure, occu- 
pancy levels, activities and other factors. 


UNIFORM AIR DISTRIBUTION is essential 
to consistent comfort. Opening and closing of 
dampers as air is discharged at various points 
throughout the building could result in too little 
ventilation in some rooms, too much in others. 
Here, behind the scenes, Johnson Static Pressure 
Regulators keep the entire ventilation system 
in perfect balance and insure even air distribu- 
tion at all points. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING of this 
modern building are accomplished by a com- 
bination of central fan heating and ventilating 
units and convector radiation. The entire sys- 
tem is automatically coordinated at all times 
to insure the greatest possible operating effi- 
ciency. Corridors, the gymnasium, auditorium, 
cafeteria and other large spaces are as closely 
controlled as classrooms. 


OUTDOOR AIR FOR VENTILATION is ad- 
mitted through the action of Johnson Dampers 
and Damper Operators. Air is heated only 
enough to offset the effects of outdoor temp- 
eratures. The temperature of the water supplied 
to the convector radiation is also controlled ac- 
cording to outdoor conditions. This weather- 
compensated primary control adds greatly to 
comfort while minimizing fuel consumption. 


ey 
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N.S.B.A. REPORT 
4 led miwe 

the past year, I feel that I speak 

with a measure of authority on the subject 

of the n which school boards con- 

adluct the relation to the public 

inlerest 


can 


inner 


mseives 


l believe that | safe In saying that 
we published less of the proceedings of 
the board in. the selection of our top 
personnel than we could have had there 
been no representative of the press as a 
member of the board. Caution was my 
byword ind above all I wanted to do 
nothing or publish nothing that would 
he .c any detrimental effect on the schools 
or the persons directly involved in what 
we were doing 


Repeat 


What they say: 


“No 
maintenance 
cost’ 
Il stokers 








“controlled 
heat without 
waste”’ 


30 stokers 








“convinced we 
made wise 
decision” 


20 stokers 








“recommend for 
trouble-free 
service’ 


72 stokers 


*Owner’s name available 


misunderstand me. I 
recommend _ that 
should be 
with 


Please do not 
and strongly 
representatives of the 
present at all 
the possible exception of executive ses 
sions in which such topics as discipline of 
1 particular pupil, teacher or administrator 
ire disc ussed: 


believe 
press 


school board meetings. 


interviewing Of prospective 


idministrators and selecting new school 
sites 
In the selection of a superintendent 


principal or coach, for instance, the public 
has entrusted to the school board the task 
of making a good selection. The board 
should not be disturbed in this effort by 
untimely publicity as to who the appli 
who has top consideration, et 
The time for publicity is after the sele 


cants are 


Orders prove — 





Wi-Banls BEST 


NOT JUST ANOTHER STOKER... 
but a proven way fo years of comfort 
with clean, safe, economical heat 


Repeat orders are the proof! Even without praise such as is con- 
tained in the brief quotes above*, when purchasers come back 
again and again, a manufacturer knows his product is doing the job. 


Will-Burt Stokers have always been manufactured by the same peo- 
ple, in the same place . . . more every year . . . proof that if you need 
service, you will know where to get it. If you do not know about 
Will-Burt features, it will pay you to get the facts. Ask us—and 
ask your architects and engineers. (It pays to have their advice.) 


Write for complete Reference Manual, AIA File No. 30-G-3, valuable 
for architects, engineers, contractors, and specifying authorities. Ask 
also for brochure, “The Logic of Stoker Heating.” 


WA Wiit-Burl CW, 





OUR TWENTY-SEVENTH YEAR IN| P.O. BOX 904, ORRVILLE, OHIO 





THE STOKER BUSINESS 
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tion has been made 
most by untimely 
successful applicants 


may question why 


hurt the 
publicity are the un- 


Persons 


school 
were not 


Their board 
they chosen 
for a higher position or even resent their 
seeking a better position 
Hawaii First 
Katsumi Kometani 
Board of Education 


chairman of the 
Territory of Hawaii 
ittended the 1956 Convention of the 
National School. Boards 
Atlantic City, N. J 
Honolulu, steps 
to have the 
tion affiliate 
1956-57 


Association in 
Upon his return to 
taken immediately 
board of educa- 


N.S.B.A tor 


were 
te¢ritorial 
with the 


Today Hawaii is the first territorial 


possession of the United States to affili- 
ite. It is hoped that Alaska, Virgin Isles, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia 
will follow soon 
> 
COMING CONVENTIONS 

Nov. 7-10. Kansas Association of School Boards 
Pre Dr. W I Bermtor Winfield, Kansa No 
exhibits. 250 

Nov. 7-11 National Association of Public School 
Adult Educators, Haddon Hal! Hote Atlantic City 
N. J. Secretary Robert A. Luke 

Nov. 12-14 Montana School Boards Association, 


at Great Fal Mont. Rainbow Hote Se tary J 
I Gleasor Sr Box 669 Livingstor Mont No 


Nov. 15-16. Colorado Association of School Boards 


at Denver, Colo Albany Hotel. Se John 
Coffelt: Executive Secretary, Pre R O. Frantz 
P.O. Box 1654, Pueblo, Colo. Exhibit 0 


Nov. 15-16 lowa Association of School Boards 


at De Moine Iowa, Veterans Memorial Auditorium 
Secretary Don A. Foster Jewett Blvd Des 
Moine Iowa. Exhibit Chairmar Don A. Foster 
Exhibit 1,500—-2,0 

Nov. 18-20. Illinois Association of School Boards 
at Chicago, Til Sherman Hote Secretary Robert 
M. Cole 22 E. Washington St Springfield, Ill 
Exhibit Chairman: Robert M. Cole. Exhibit 100 

Nov. 30. Oklahoma State School Boords Associa- 
tion, Inc it Oklahoma City, Okla., Skirvin Hotel 
Secretary J. Orville Bumpu Executive Secretary, 
Oklahoma State School Board Associatios 4 E 
Madison, Oklahoma City, Okla. Exhibit Chairman 
J. Orville Bumpus. Exhibits. 500 


Nov. 29—Dec. 1 State Federation of District Boards 
of Education of New Jersey, at Atlantic City, N. J 
Haddon Hall Hotel. Secretary: Richard G. Marden, 
514 Green Wood Avenue Trenton, N. J. Exhibit 
Chairma Richard G. Marden. Exhibits. 600-70 

Dec. 4-6 California Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, at San Francisco, Calif., Palace Hotel 
Robert E. Cralle 5 N. Raymond 
Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. Exhibit On 


Secretary Dr 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL 
BOARD OFFICIALS 





w® The hk board of Eveleth, M has re 
rga it EpwWarRD ERSPAMER as pr ent Dr 
ze 6 eviIs as clerk; and Lewis INT R as 
treast 

* Ly Wipup is the new presi ard 
at Pa Kar 

*% Epw ( CATHLRS ha ee j f 
the board at Chanute, Kar 

*% Tep Brow» he ew ¢ ard 
at Pratt, Kar 

% Roy Harp! 1as_) «beer t | the 
mm ard 4 Pitt { ITZ Kar 

tw FRANK FREEMAN has been re-elected president of 
the board at Leavenworth, Kan 

% The school board of the Bloomingt Metropolitan 
Schoo Bloomington Ind ha eorganized with 
Bruce B. Tempe as president; Grorce F. MITCHEL1 
as secretary; and FRANK SOUTHERN as treasurer. Other 
member are LLoyp ANDERSON and = GEORGF ay 
MeCriarn 

*% Arcuie L. WiiiiaMs ha ucceeded Ray E. Miller 
4 ecretary of the board at Carl Junctior Me Mr 
Miller as resigned because of ill healtt 

* Wi am GEER has recently ned the taff 
of the Southern Regional Education B d at Atlanta 
Ga. He will direct the new eR grar n 
pecial education 
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Maintenance 
budgets 
never had it 


so easy 
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od School, Sumter, §. C. Architects: James and Durant. Sumter, S. C. Contractor: 
truct sinus 


Eargle 


Con n Ce ( imbia, S. C. Window Lupton Master Alumin 


im 


Maintenance won't be a problem with this new school. It has been 
constructed to defy time ... with Lupton Master Aluminum Windows. 
Beautifully designed, carefully made and built for years of efficient 


service, these sturdy windows never need paint. 


For more than two generations Lupton Windows have been first 
choice with many of the country’s leading school architects. Now with 
many styles available in care-free aluminum, the line offers greater 
value than ever before. Ask your architect about Lupton. He has prob- 
ably specified them before and may even have a Lupton job on his 
boards now. And if you are interested in a truly modern school, ask 
him about the Lupton Simplified Curtain-Wall System. It offers free- 
dom in design, faster construction and permanent, colorful beauty. Or 


write direct for details on Lupton Metal Windows and Curtain-W alls. 


MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Main Office and Plant: 700 E. Godfrey Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Pa 
New York Office: 51 | New York 17, N. Y 
West Coast Office: 672 S. Lafayette Park Place, Los Angeles 57, Calif 
and Warehouse: 1441 Fremont Street, Stockton, Calif 
DeSales Bldg 20 Madison Road, Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


Sales Offices an 


{2nd Street 


Stockton Office 
Cincinnati Ottice 


> 


14 Representatives in Ot r Principal ¢ 


LUPTON 


METAL WINDOWS AND CURTAIN-WALLS 
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In gymnasiums 
rooms, TRANE Torrivents heat and 
ventilate, blend in outside air in 


and locker 


Solve every school heating 


economically with 





Everything you need to create 
an ideal climate for learning! 


You can solve even special heating and 
ventilating problems with standard TRANE 
equipment—at prices that fit your building 
or remodeling budget! In the complete 
TRANE line you'll find efficient, economical 
equipment to solve your most difficult heat- 


In hallways and corridors, 


Convectors bring draft-free heat- 


In offices, or for any area where 


TRANE Wall Line and Wall Fin quick, clean heat is required, 


ing and ventilating problem—and without 
having to pay “‘custom-built”’ prices. 
There’s TRANE equipment to do almost 
any job—from stopping drafts along icy 
window panes to freshening locker rooms 
... ventilating gyms and auditoriums... 
cooling offices and heating corridors! And, 
best of all, TRANE equipment is matched 
equipment ... built together for use 


In entryways, TRANE Force-Fk 
Heaters greet youngsters with 


any desired proportion and gently 
warm the atmosphere; No more 
stale, musty odors in the gym! 


ing to long wall and window runs. 


Units are adaptable to any size 


installation, any location. 


TRANE Convectors are available 
in a complete range of models for 
free-standing, recessed or wall- 
hung applications. 


warm welcome . blanket the 
doors with a friendly wall of tem- 
pered heat that blocks the cold 
air . . . stops chilling drafts. 


In st 
areas, 
mode 
efficie 
the fi 
desig} 








A fresh air seat for 
every pupil in the room! 


No sleepy corners...no stale air spots...no drafts! 
The TRANE Unit Ventilator with Kinetic Barrier Action stops 
drafts where they start—along outside windows and walls. A 
rising wall of warmed and tempered air is forced gently upward 
from the room-width extensions shown in photo at left. Air is 
evenly distributed throughout the entire classroom. And, unlike 
other systems, the TRANE Kinetic Barrier provides continuous 
air movement. Every pupil in the room—no matter where he 


is seated —has a “‘fresh air seat”... an ideal climate for learning, 


every minute of the day! 





1g§ ventilating problem 


thi Trane equipment ! 


vithout together. When you specify TRANE, you get 


/, For heating, cooling, ventilating .. . 
es. everything you need from a reliable source; : 


For any air condition, turn to 


TRANE 


almost you pinpoint responsibility for the entire 
yng icy job! You save time and money .. . simplify 
- rooms maintenance. So for the best equipment 


ee 44 for school heating or ventilating, remember: 
s! And, the easy way is the TRANE way! 






matched Your architect knows TRANE. When you 
for use lan, ask him to specify TRANE equipment. RANUERS TURNS SHON aTaS 
> 
THE TRAN MPANY LA ROSSE wis « EASTERN MF Div SCRANTON PA 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO ).$. AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 








> 
. - 

BE ~ : 

- eID omnia LSS 


E Force-F le 


ssters with 
blanket the 
wall of tem- 
ks the cold 
drafts. 











In stairways and other school 
areas, TRANE Convectors combine 
modern beauty of design and 
efficient operation to complement 
the finest in contemporary school 
design and architecture. 


In auditoriums, where silent 
operation of the heating-ventilat- 
ing equipment is a prime requisite, 
TRANE Fascivonte ive a whisper- 
quiet performance! Available in 
nine sizes, to 33,000 cfm. 


In restrooms, TRANE Model H 


and P Unit Heaters put the heat 


where you want it! Exclusive 
Diffusers make it easy to control 
spread . direct the flow of 
warmed air where it’s needed most. 


In every area, TRANE Steam 
Specialties . . . thermostatic traps, 
bucket traps, strainers, valves save 
fuel, cut heating and maintenance 
costs. Designed by heating-venti- 


lating specialists. = 


Norman, Oklahoma, High School and 
City Auditorium. Caudill, Rowlett, 
Scott & Associates, Bryan, Texas, 
and Perkins & Will, Chicago, 
Associated Architects-Engineers. 
Photos by Hedrich-Blessing Studio. 


floored for 


maximum 
usefulness! 


aie. er 


HARD MAPLE 


The ‘“‘foot-friendly”’ floors of the gymnasium and the 
band room in this emphatically modern high school 
provide maximum utility, versatility and service-life 
expectancy. That, you'll agree, is a good deal to obtain 
designs as well as the more . ‘< °° 

nv, im da <a package. Floors of Northern Hard Maple, 
in mastic, over concrete or  SuUaranteed as to species, grade, dimension and mill- 
softwood sub-flooring. WOrk by rigid MFMA standards, have delivered such 
value for generations. No other flooring or floor cover- 
ing can approach this magnificent wood in its natural 
resistance to scars, dents and abrasion. Its bright, 
tight, tough, resilient character needs only simplest 
maintenance. Modern finishing methods give lasting 
luster to its beautiful grain. Floor your multi-purpose 
areas with MFMA-certified flooring. It has earned your 
confidence. SEE SWEET’S 13j-MA. Write for 

List of MFMA-approved Finishing Products. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Suite 588, Pure Oil Building, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in blocks and modern patterned 











ee for ; , 
for BASKETBALL for DANCING CLASS ACTIVITY for GATHERINGS 
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Fen AYEL 


SCHOOL DESIGN 
NEWS 


Save time and money on multistory fireproof construction with 


New Way to Build Schools 


New Fenestra TAC Panel System replaces Here is an entirely new concept in the design and construction 


of fireproof multistory school buildings. NEW Fenestra* 
Troffer-Acoustical Panels give you metal pan acoustical 
ceilings and recessed lighting—features that usually require 
extra cost, time and labor—built right in the structure itself. 

Now, instead of installing separate concrete forms with 
expensive shoring, separate acoustical ceilings and separate 
recessed lighting troffers, your contractor simply installs low- 
cost, long-span Fenestra TAC Panels. These modular pre- 
fabricated building panel units replace all these expensive 
materials. They are installed by one trade! 


You save money on materials and labor, and your school 
building is completed faster. Maintenance costs are also 
reduced for the life of the building. The metal pan acoustical 
ceilings can be washed or repainted as often as needed, without 
affecting the acoustical treatment. There is no hanging ceiling 

separate acoustical treatment and lighting or ‘‘stuck-on”’ acoustical material to be damaged or replaced. 


If you are planning a multistory school of fireproof rein- 
a) < e ° ° 
‘ ; forced concrete construction, be sure your architect knows 
\ \\3 


d 


with one multi-purpose building panel unit! 


about Fenestra Troffer-Acoustical Panels, Show him this ad 
and ask him to get detailed information from your local 
Fenestra Representative, or mail the coupon below. 





*Trademark 


Fenestra Incorporated 


Dept. AS-11-2256 E. Grand Blvd 


Detroit 11, Michigan 
( Please send me complete information on the NEW 
Th ee ee ee Fenestra Troffer-Acoustical Panel System. 
C BUILDING PANELS 


Name 


INCORPORATED School 


A Ss 
YOUR SINGLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR DOORS+WINDOWS« BUILDING PANELS _— 


City 
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HOW SAFE SHOULD A SCHOOL HOUSE BE? 


The main ebjective of those who build schools today is to gain maximum safety in 


construction at minimum costs. Fortunately, this goal can ALWAYS be achieved in 


buildings constructed of 


GENUINE: PLASTER 








FIREPROOI 


SOUNDPROOI 


LOW MAINTENANCE 
COSTS 











A ad yw 
id f=, KNOCK ON THE WALL you can reut iF 11's x 


Schools that are not fireproof take chances with children’s lives. Gen- 
uine lath and plaster provides a rock-like wall which cannot burn. 
Fire underwriters give plaster a full One Hour American Standard Fire 
Rating*—60 precious minutes to save precious lives. 


Sound does not penetrate a well built plaster wall or ceiling. This is 
of major importance in the modern classroom where quiet is essential. 


Genuine Plaster is solid, hard and sanitary. It offers no shelter to dirt. 
It can be washed over and over again and it will always respond with 
a new, fresh, clean look. No other wall surface is so economical to 
maintain. 


© The fire rating for conventional application of Y2 inch plaster on Yq inch plaster lath. Other rating 
using metal lath extend to as much as 4 hours. 


“Y° GENUINE; PLASTER ~~ 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PLASTERING INSTITUTE 
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Schieber uses 800 Ibs. pull test Forged clevis hinges with ; 
anchors, not screws, for securing snag-proof snap rings provide All joints are welded and welded 
tops to understructure. rigid, rattle-free assembly. in precision jigs. 


Tables and benches roll all the 
way into pockets on casters—do 
not drag lust few inches. 





eee a 











bb 
" 

















— 
All casters equipped with per t 
Mork-proof rubber casters In-Wall units are counterbalanced Surfaces in optional colors and oil impregnated bearings —no 
protect floors. for ease of operation. potterns. 


oiling, ever. 





— 


7 










| 
i 
Defachable units secured in 
tracks with retractable roller Center casters are swivel type for 
Understructure is heavy 1-inch All edges finished with permanently buttons. Can't come out unless easy maneuvering of detached 
steel tubing with .840” wall. bright ''T"’ stainless steel moulding. intentionally detached. | tables and benches. 





age qe 
: Pi) RS ONT | Ore 
| Hk) > i 


























| 7. Any height unit may be returned to 
Benches reinforced by four Safety catch prevents folded units | Steel back in pockets adds to | any pocket. Welded-on (not cut 
(not two) longitudinal, formed falling from pocket when being | rigidity, eliminates contractor | outs) tracks have long keyhole 
steel stringers. operated. | finishing. | slots. 
| 

— = = 1 a, en \ 

\ 

| top a is assured when Schieber is on a Schieber unit except where normal wear occurred 

specified. Standards on materials and workmanship 


over a long period of time and the first installation 
are based on first hand knowledge of the nature of ever made, 25 years ago, is still in daily use. Thousands 
school use and what it requires. Schieber originated of schools now use this equipment and more than a 
the multi-purpose room (lunch room-activities area) thousand school architects have specified it, most of 
folding tables and benches and our engineering, them many times. Let us answer your questions or 
development and research has always led the field. As better, write for our booklet: “Twenty Questions— 
evidence, never has one penny been spent for service and Answers.” 


Schieber 


SALES COMPANY 


Detroit 39, Michigan 





Representatives in all areas—U. S. & Canada 
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Any Fuel... Any Climate... 


There is a HERMAN NELSON ni 
to Give You More Classroom Por 












HOT WATER OR STEAM 

Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators with patented DRAFT|STOP 
control downdrafts without adding to the heat load, provide 
ideal classroom climates. Proved in thousands of schools 


GAS 
New UNIvent Gas School Ventilator provides all the health 
and comfort features of the DRAFT|STOP system in a com 
pletely self-contained unit. Easily and quickly installed, this 





















. . 4 T 
using either hot water or steam. Hot water systems provide unit is ideal for temporary or short-term use building It ST¢ 
for Wall-Hung, Cabinet-Base, or Recessed-Edge piping. also has obvious advantages where natural gas is abundant ol 

pro 
tres 






MILD CLIMATES 


AMERVENT built especially for schools in mild climate areas, 
provides fresh air cooling, heating and ventilating within 
the nominal cost of heating alone. Schools do not pay for un 
needed heating capacity, and gain super-cooling which 
brings in 30% more fresh air during hot weather. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


The HerNel-Cool unit provides mechanical cooling, heating 













ventilating or natural cooling as required. Thoroughly tested 
in hot, humid climates, HerNe!-Cool units have exceeded 
every requirement, Units can be installed now where needed 
most and the system extended at any later time 






UN 


American | 








IHlinois Herman Nelson Herman Nelson 
Heating Specialties Console Heaters Pertable Heaters 


Heoti 








| Unit Specifically Designed 
1 bomfort per Dollar 


Complete line covers hot water, steam, gas, 
air conditioning and mild climate requirements 






Mn 


an Nelson 
ble Heaters 





Herman Nelson now offers a line from which you can 
select the ideal unit for meeting any school’s require- 
ments! The cooling, heating, ventilating system can be 

tailored” to provide true classroom comfort in the most 
economical and most practical way. 

In temperate or cold climates, the Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilator— operating with either circulating high 
temperature hot water or steam—has proved its supe- 
riority in thousands of schools. The patented DRAFT 
STOP system has given a new meaning to ‘‘classroom 
comfort” as it controls down drafts and automatically 
provides a constant supply of properly heated or cool 
fresh air. ; 

Now the UNIvent Gas School Ventilator is added 
to the famous DRAFT STOP family. For certain new 
schools (or remodeled old ones) its advantages are 
apparent. It is completely self-contained and is ideal for 
temporary or short-term use buildings. It also has ob- 
vious advantages where natural gas is abundant. The 
UNivent Gas School Ventilator is easily and rapidly 
installed and is approved by AGA for use with natural, 
mixed, manufactured or LP gas. 

Hot weather air conditioning in schools is becoming 
more important every day. HerNel-Cool units offer an 
economical and practical solution to this problem. Most 


UNIT VENTILATOR RODUCTS 


rman, [els 


P 





a 


Herman Nelson 
Unit Blowers 


Herman Nelsor 
Heating, Ventilating Units 


Herman Nelson 
Horizontal Unit Heaters 


of the year they provide heat, ventilation or natural cool- 
ing (with outside air) as the room requires. In hot 
weather, the units switch automatically to mechanical 
cooling with chilled water circulating in the same piping 
that carries hot water during cold weather. 

Schools in mild climates have an increased cooling 
and ventilating problem and a de¢reased heating 
problem. The Herman Nelson AMERVENT was de- 
signed just for them. These schools can now enjoy all 
the essentials for classroom comfort—cooling, heating 
and ventilating—without paying for the excess heating 
Capacity required where frigid winter temperatures are 
encountered 

Flexibility will always be important to Herman 
Nelson —for there is no “one best’’ system to pro- 
vide for heating, ventilating and cooling class- 
rooms. The health and comfort of pupils and 
teachers come first. The design, structure and lo- 
cation of each school will indicate the most eco- 
nomical and practical system to achieve that ideal 
classroom atmosphere. 

Would you like more information? Ask your Herman 
Nelson representative or write to Herman Nelson Prod- 
ucts, American Air Filter Company, Inc., Louisville 8, 
Kentucky. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


American Air Filter Company, Inc., System of Classroom Cooling, Heating and Ventilating 


Fo ae 
ye (US 





AAF Dust Control 
For School Shops 


Hermen Nelson 
Vertical Unit Heaters 
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School superintendent tells you: 
“HOW TO KEEP CHILDREN 





FROM FEELING SQUASHED” 


You might say the teachers designed Unit #5 of the 
Mason Consolidated Schools in Erie, Michigan. 

But so did the pupils. And their parents. For a year 
before a single plan was drawn, they discussed every 
facet of what was wanted in their new school. 

In these meetings, the teachers talked about the best 
ways of teaching, the taxpayers talked about taxes, the 
parents talked about their children and how they felt 
about school. And the architects, Jahr-Anderson Asso- 
ciates of Dearborn, listened. Then with their experience 
and technical skill they actually created the building 
that everyone wanted. 

But let Superintendent Charles Dove express it: 

‘“‘We wanted a friendly atmosphere in this school, as 
inviting and unforbidding as possible. We wanted to 


keep our children from feeling squashed—no matter 


GLASS 





where they were sitting or standing or moving around 


“Our architects designed exactly the type of school we 
wanted. One of the most important things they gave 
were the Daylight Walls. 
ceiling on both sides of the classroom makes the room 
look larger and imparts no sense of being closed in. 


us 


his clear glass from sill to 


“Our teachers love teaching in this school. Even 


V isitors feel more relaxed as SOON aS they enter. 


“And the children are proud of their school—despite 


the vast amount of glass, there has been no breakage.” 

If you’re planning a new school, why not tear out this 
page and take it to your next meeting. And if you would 
like, we'll send you a free copy of our Daylight Wall 
booklet, M-12. It is packed with pictures and information 
on design and lighting 

Write to Dept 40116, Libbey’-Owens:Ford 
Company, 608 Madison Ave., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


( slass 


DAYLIGHT WALLS 


LIBBEY * OWENS*+FORD« a Great Name in Glass 
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New concepts in custom-built 
schools, achieved with Luria 
standardized steel frames 


CREATIVE SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 
AND LURIA BUILDINGS 





_ ipctic sik | : 
‘a | dite 
’ as J f 


Interior of Interior of Home 
Gymnasium wing Economics section 





Good school designing requires the individuality of 
custom-built structures. Yet, today’s school shortage 
dictates economical construction and speedy erection. 
School architects from coast-to-coast are achieving both 


THE WORK OF MAINE ARCHITECT 
ALONZO J. HARRIMAN 
The creative designs of Architect Alonzo J. Harri- 
man, A.I.A., of Auburn, Maine, distinguish many 


: : goals... with the use of Luria steel structures. More 
types of structures. His schools, which are nation- * todew's ted st bail  eoleal 
ally known for their functionalism, handsome design one \ SOGRY'S RSEGECNS, Cus re oe niga 
and economical construction, are particularly good bu"! itilize the Luria system of standardization. 


examples of his work. _-vthe complete Luria story, write or telephone your 


nearest Luria office for a catalog or personal call. 


@ LURIA ENGINEERING Company 


511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York ¢ Plant: BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 


District Offices: ATLANTA, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
956 
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using UP-RIGHT 


SCAFFOLD-ON-WHEELS ” 

















“Our summer program of 
overhead building and class- 
room maintenance that for- 
merly took 13 weeks is now 
completed in only 8 weeks 
thanks to Up-Right’s mobility 
and rapid assembly!" 


Stairwoys are 
token in stride 


NA \ 


- legs in- 
stantly adjust- 
oble for per- 
fect leveling of 


platform. = 


UP-RIGHT TN SCAFFOLDS 
- fs 










tf 


Be | NVA 


lis, 


e} 








4 
; 
\ 


hd 


Hy 


Write for 
descriptive 
circular! 







“Two 10 ft. span scaffolds pay for themselves 
on any school paint job of 6 rooms or more,” 
says Leonard T. Anderson, painting contrac- 
tor, Turlock, California. 


=a “UP-RIGHT” ScaFFoLps 


a 158 - 1013 PARDEE STREET - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA vanes” ae 
FACTORIES: Berkeley, Cal. and Teterboro, N. J. Offices in all Principal Cities meted ms 
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Studon 


in room arrangement 


Otto Haisley School, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Louis C. Kingscott and 
Associates, Inc. 
Architects and Engineers 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Shirrer Construction 
Company 

General Contractors 
Pontiac, Michigan 


William Bortolotti 
and Sons 

Mason Contractors 
Detroit, Michigan 





| 
The combination of light-directing glass block 
and vision strip keeps brightness at comfortable 


levels, provides vision and ventilation 





} as a daylighting 
ylass block provide sufficient daylight 
| days without need for artificial lighting 


team the Toplite 





Toplite Roof Panels supplement light from sidewalls in deep 
rooms or completely daylight windowless rooms 


Now, near the windows, and far from 





them, good daylight can be everywhere. 
No longer is it necessary to confine close 
detail work to the area nearest the win- 
dows. Toplite Roof Panels permit day- 
lighting of all building areas regardless of 
location or distance from exterior walls. 


The prismatic glass units in O-I Toplite 
Panels “think” before they transmit the 
sun’s rays. Needed North light and the soft 
low rays from the South are readily ac- 
cepted. But rays from the high summer 
sun are rejected. Glare and heat of old- 
fashioned skylights are eliminated. 


GLASS BLOCK AND TOPLITE ROOF PANELS 


TWO (i) PRODUCTS 





The complete story of this great new ad- 
vance in efficient utilization of free day- 
light is available in a new booklet on 
Toplite Roof Panels. For your free copy, 
write today: Kimble Glass Company, sub- 
sidiary of Owens-Illinois, Dept. AS-11, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 





Owens-ILLino!Is 


GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


CHALKBOARDS WITH A FUTURE 






Simply “aoe 











FRAMED 


READY TO INSTALL 
CHALKBOARDS 
CORK BOARDS 
PEG BOARDS 
FLANNEL BOARDS 


In any combination 











Simplex Pre-Fab Units are 
completely assembled in 
our factory to your specifi- 
cations and sizes. There is 
no on-the-job construction. 





Ready for installation when shipped, these 
easy-to-handle units are time savers in new 
construction or for repairs or alterations. 
Each unit is complete — handsomely framed 


in aluminum — ready to install. Available in 
modern colors. 





Write for prices and detailed description = 
sending your specifications for size and 
arrangement of combinations. 












BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ° Manufacturers 
1900 N. NARRAGANSETT ° CHICAGO 39, ILL. 
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A SCHOOL LIKE THIS NEEDN'T BE EXPENSIVE 


Stran-Steel structural systems substantially cut construction 





costs for 3 new Ohio schools 


This handsome Northeast Elementary School in Findlay, Ohio, 
only looks expensive. It cost substantially less than traditional 
types to build, yet it combines prime quality construction with 
the newest functional design. 


How can this be done? 


The answer is Stran-Steel’s system of fully integrated compo- 
nents. Joists, ‘‘C” sections, studs, channels, roof decking and 
sidewalls are made for each other. But the biggest cost-saver is 
the nailing groove. Stran-Steel’s distinctive nailing groove makes 
it possible to nail collateral materials directly to the framing 
without special tools. 


This fall three new schools of similar design will provide an 
additional 50,000 square feet of space for the school children of 
Mendon and Findlay. An annex to Whittier Elementary School 






In-construction 
closeup of 
Stran-Steel joists 
and columns, 
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and an addition to the Mendon-Union Local School, as well as 
the complete new Northeast Elementary School are of the 
hexagonal Maximlite design and built with Stran-Steel framing 
members. Maximlite design achieves maximum use of natural 
lighting, the most economical and flexible use of space and an 
attractive appearance inside and out. 


Because the Stran-Steel structural system is adaptable to all 
types of construction, it can be used for complete new schools 
oran addition to the buildings you already have. With Stran-Steel, 
you will always have an attractive, durable, fire-safe structure. 
And design possibilities are limited only by your imagination. 


Ask your architect to show you how these structural systems 
can fit into your school building plans. All Stran-Steel architec- 
tural products,are available from a dealer near you. 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


Detroit 29, Michigan + A Unit of 


eel 








NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 





sanoma 


Stran-Steel Corporation 
Detroit 29, Michigan 


ae 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| Please send full information on Stran-Steel structural systems 
| for schools. 

| 

| Name___ 

| 

| Address 

| 

| 

| 


City Zone | 


56-SS-65A s 











NEW! 


Both experienced and newly elected school board 


A Valuable Manual for the School 








Board Member 


Mr. Citizen 
Joins 
the 


School 
Team 





members will heartily welcome this manual, just 
off the press, as an authoritative and handy guide 
to the six most important areas of school board 


responsibilities. 


Compiled and edited from the pick of school board 
articles by many authorities which have appeared in 
recent years in THe AMERICAN ScHOOL Boarp JOURNAL, 
it takes “Mr. Citizen” through all the vital, if confusing, 
maze of duties, routine, and problems which beset a 


CONTENTS 


conscientious citizen trying to become a member of the 
“school team.” 


Recent of the National School Boards 
Association and the American Association of School 


Administrators have proved the need for an inexpensive 


meetings 


and authoritative national guide for school board mem- 

bers. Mr. Citizen Joins the School Team is designed to 
answer this need. 

68 pages, 852” x 1134”’, $1.00 each 

20% discount on orders for 5 or more 


EEL nce ca RCT ES Sey ee RE 





1. THE SCHOOL BOARD 
Powers and duties 
Organization 
School Board Meeting 


2. THE SCHOOL BOARD 
AND EVALUATION 
School Board member 


School system 
School staff 


3. THE SCHOOL STAFF 


Superintendent and his 
Supervisors and 
Teachers 

Non-Certificated 


Principals 


Personnel 


4. SCHOOL BUSINESS 


Revenue: taxes 


and bonding 


Budget 
Purchasing Policies 


Accounting and cost accounting 


Salaries 


SCHOOL BUILDING 
AND MAINTENANCE 


Site selection 

Bond issues 

School Building types 
Planning ‘all phases 
The Architect 
Equipping the 
Maintenance 


6. PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Role of the school board 

Selling the 
community 

Effective day-to-day 
relations 


New Schoo 


staff 


schools to the 


public 


The American School Board Journal 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me 


copies of Mr. Citizen Joins the 


School Team at $1.00 each (20 per cent discount on 


orders of five or more ). 
( ) Bill me 

Name 

School District 

Address 


City 
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( ) Bill school account 


Title 


Zone State 
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Announcing ... 


1957 JANUARY 
ANNUAL SCHOOL BUILDING NUMBER 


Better check your subscription now to make sure you will receive 
vour copy of the 1957 Annual for your school building planning work 
next vear. 


For many months the Editors have been putting together what 
will be the best and most comprehensive coverage of school building 
and _ planning published. Every area will be included with 
articles by men like Donald L. Essex, Frank C. Gilson, S. J. Knezevich, 
Francis Comell, George H. Bush, Sol Levin, A. J. Foy Cross, Francis 
Darby, and many others of the same calibre. 


ever 


Here are the general subjects to be covered: Site, School Design, 
School Planning, Finance and Bonding, Department Facilities, Heating 
and Air-Conditioning, Lighting, Purchasing Equipment, History, Plan 
ning for Audio-Visual Education, School Lunch Trends, Floor Mainte- 
nance Survey — plus approximately ten 
new schools. 


well-iliustrated articles on 


Ihe 1957 Annual comes to subscribers as the regular January issue. 
Separately it sells for $1.00. Be sure you will have your own copy! 
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ASK A MAN WHO KNOWS! 


What’s the nation’s preferred classroom furni- 
ture? American Desk of course! One example 
from the complete line is the Crusader Chair 
Desk. Exceptionally strong and sturdy... the 
Crusader is quality constructed to stand up to 
years and years of hard use. Factory assembled 


For Competent Assistance, 


| | american desk 
Complete Details, Ask MANUFACTURING CO. 


TEMPLE, TEXAS 


Your State AD Representative 
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tops reduce installation time 90%. Rugged 
14-gauge steel frame, “quiet” design... non- 
tip balance... generous storage space and 
work area 16” x 22”. Well built — the Crusader 


—one of the most functional classroom units 
you'll find. 
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1. 20-gauge steel is cold-rolled into a rigid tri 
angular tube for the bridge-like structure of these 
chairs. Front legs and chair back are one continuous 
section of tubing. Back legs are of same tubing, 


permanently hinged. 



















2. Steel reinforcing bar inside legs extends above 


and below hinge rod, equalizing load from seat to 


frame. 
3. Spherical, heavv-drawn 


| steel glides are crimped 


permanently around legs 
P and covered by heavy 
tread-rubber shoes, locked 
in place wont come oft 
in use; no slipping; no 


marring 








4. 





Fou 


steel cross-braces 


jf P extend from outside to 
My. outside of legs. Resist load 
from any direction. Ends 

of rods shouldered against 















inside face of tube and 










securely riveted outside 


Seven reasons why American Seating 
Folding Chairs outlast all others! 


Piscine in four seat styles — shaped steel, plywood, uphol 


5. Silent, non-pinching 








non-sliding hing is one = 

of the most important 6s stered, and spring-arch American Seating Folding Chairs 
safety, strengt | co : 

- —— Y are designed to give you greatest use-value. Built for maximum 
venicnce I res 





streneth, these chairs outlast all others — actually cost you 
less per yea of service 


6. Specially designed and , . 

ss , : For more information on comfortable, durable American 
cnginecrea upper ninges : : ; F 
of cold-rolled 16-gauge Seating Folding Chairs, contact your American Seating man 


steel are die-formed for 










today, or write direct for our newest literature. 






extra strength. Back legs 
securely riveted fold 
. easily, safely quietly as 





the seat folds 






AMERICAN 


1 wa INTE > 


WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


7. Deep-drawn, shoulder- 





fitting back panel, 7 





deep, is die-formed from 





one ptlece of steel then 






inserted into tubing and 
» 


securely welded! Bottom Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 








edge tightly rolled for Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Stadium 





rigidity and smoothness 





Transportation Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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Lexington Moves Toward Merit Rating 


Merit Rating Impossible? After years of study, the Lexington, Mass., 


Teachers 


Association, encouraged by the superintendent and the board, 


developed a salary schedule with provisions for rewarding the “better than 


average teacher, 


as well as for a satisfactory evaluation plan, While the 


Lexington plan will undoubtedly be subject to adjustments, it represents 
probably the first concrete step forward in the solution of our merit rating 
teacher salary problems. 


\fter three years of consideration and 
discussion, and more than a year of 
study and development, the Lexington 
salary schedule, effective September | 
1956, will contain provisions for re 
warding “‘the better than average teach- 
er.” At this writing, actual evaluations 
have been completed on all teachers 
eligible for consideration at this time 
The program is no longer in the talking- 
planning stage — it is a reality. 
Development of the Plan 

Historic Lexington, with its 
tial population of about 
different than any community 


with yearly demands by 
salary increases. 


residen- 
22,000, is no 
faced 
teachers for 
Chere were many cit 
izens asking the school committee the 
familiar question: “Sure we want to 
pay teachers more, but why can’t you 
recognize the superior teacher?” Feeling 
has prevailed on the school committee 
for a number of years that, while gen- 


eral increases were a necessity, some- 
thing more should be done for the 
outstanding instructor. There was evi- 
dence, too, that there were teachers 


impatient with the loc k-step philosophy 
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of the prevailing salary schedule 

\s early as the spring of 1953 the 
personnel policy committee of the Lex- 
ington Teachers’ Association discussed 
competence and merit rating with the 
superintendent at regular monthly meet- 
ings. The subject was presented to 
teachers at building meetings and at 
the Teachers’ Association general meet- 
ings. After an agreement on a salary 
schedule revision in December of 1954, 
the school committee stated that the 
next salary request by teachers should 
make provision for recognizing out- 
standing teaching. This informal direc- 
tive caused Lexington teachers and 
administration to consider earnestly 
the matter. Further impetus was given 
when the school committee asked the 
superintendent of schools to organize 
a Committee, of Five consisting of three 
teachers, a school committee member. 
and the superintendent of schools, 
whose task would be to recommend to 
the school committee a scheme for re- 
warding superior teachers. 

In the meanwhile, the Lexington 
leachers’ Association had appointed a 


committee of 18 men and women to 


NOVEMBER 


JOHN BLACKHALL SMITH 


Superintendent of Schools 
Lexington, Mass. 





represent all 


interests in the 
184. This group charged 
the task of drawing up an “evaluation 
plan” that would be acceptable to the 
teachers. This action came after a strong 
majority of the teachers had voted in 
favor of a salary plan that would have 
merit provisions. Early in the fall of 
1955 this committee presented an eval- 
uation plan to the Committee of Five. 
That group, after study of the proposal, 
offered the plan to the Lexington school 
committee. 

Since early in September of 1955 in 
anticipation of a merit program the 
school committee and superintendent 
had been revising the salary schedule 
with the following purposes in mind: 


staff of 


was with 


1. Minimum and maximum to retain 


superior teachers and to attract fine 
people to Lexington; 
2. Reduction of steps or years to 


reach maximum; 

3. Inclusion of 
ments; 

4. Provision for further reward to out- 
standing teachers after a period at 
maximum; 

5. Guarantee of a respectable maxi- 
mum attainable by all teachers. 


some larger incre- 


Soon after receiving the evaluation 
plan from the Committee of Five, the 
school committee agreed that in general 
the proposal was acceptable, and in 
turn announced the schedule that would 
be in effect should the merit program 
receive teacher acceptance. This met 
with the approval of the Teachers’ 
Association. 

For a period starting shortly before 
Christmas and until almost the end of 
January, many meetings were held: 
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1. Personnel policy committee and 
superintendent; 

2. ‘Teachers’ Association; 

3. Committee of Five; 

4. School committee and superin- 


tendent; 

5. Evaluation plan committee; 

6. Building faculties; and 

7. School committee, superintendent 
and representatives of the evaluation 
plan committee. 


Many questions were raised and a 
number of compromises made before the 
superintendent of schools on January 
27, 1956, issued a general notice that 
all parties were in agreement. The re- 
vised plan was sent to all teachers with 
detailed explanations on points that had 
required clarification. 

During this time the personnel policy 
committee of the Teachers’ Association 
had been authorized by the teachers to 
take whatever actions appeared to be 
beneficial to the entire staff. 

On March 20, 1956, another notice 
informed teachers that the 1956 School 
Budget had had unanimous Town Meet- 
ing approval and Lexington was ready 
to experiment with merit rating! 

As we look back over the develop- 
ment period, we recognize some weak- 
nesses in our procedures, but we mod- 
estly recognize that we were careful 
in the most important matters: 


l. We took plenty of time — three 
years from the discussion stage to actual 
operation of the program; 

2. We kept all teachers informed — 
many meetings, several groups reporting, 
and lots of repetition in written notices; 
and 








committee, all teachers; Committee of 
Five, three teachers; personnel policy 
committee, all teachers, and the super- 
intendent of schools. 


The Salary Schedule 


Lexington for a number of years has 


had a salary schedule listing three 
levels. In addition, there prevails a 
$200 differential for male teachers 


Level II is the schedule for a woman 
with a bachelor’s degree, Level III for 
one holding a master’s degree, and Level 
IV for a person who has 30 acceptable 
credits beyond a master’s degree. In 
revising the salary schedule the Lex- 
ington School Committee added for each 
level a new column with the suffix “A 
This, as explained to the teachers, is 
the guaranteed schedule. All teachers 
regardless of performance, will progress 
yearly without interruption on the levels 
with the suffix “A.” There will be no 
need of any teacher taking extra courses 
or fulfilling any particular requirements 
A simple vearly progression will make 
possible the achievement of the maxi 
mum at Step 18 

The level without the suffix “A” is 
actually the schedule under which the 
evaluation plan operates. The evaluation 
steps are 3, 7, and 10. During the years 
that a teacher is on Step 3, 7, and 10 
she will be subjected to the mechanics 
of the evaluation plan and if recom- 
mended for the merit increment will 
receive the added amounts for the com- 
ing year. At the completion of the third 
year a new teacher would receive a 
$400 increment. This would actually 
be automatic because it is at this stage 





3. We provided for a wealth of that a teacher goes on tenure, and the 
teacher-participation — evaluation plan determination of tenure status is left 
Women Men 
Level Level Level Level Level Level Level Level Level Level Level Level 
Steps Il ILA Ill ILIA Iv IVA II LIA Ill IIIA Iv IVA 
I $3100 $3100 $3300 $3300 $3500 $3500 $3300 $3300 $3500 $3500 $3700 33700 
I! 2w~ 3280 50 350 50 3650 uso uso 3650 3650 3880 3860 
peed 3400 3400 3600 300 3800 3800 3600 3600 3800 3200 4000 4000 
Iv 3800 3800 4000 4000 4200 4200 4000 4000 4200 4200 4400 4400 
v 3900 3900 4100 4100 4300 4300 4100 4100 430 430 4500 4500 
vI 4000 4000 4200 4200 4400 4400 4200 4200 4400 4400 4600 4600 
Mil 4100 4100 4300 4300 4500 4500 4300 4300 4500 4500 4700 4700 
VItl 4600 4200 4800 4400 5000 4600 4800 4400 5000 4600 5200 4300 
3 4700 4300 4900 4500 5100 4700 4900 4500 5100 4700 5300 4900 
x 4800 4400 5000 4600 5200 4800 5000 4600 5200 4800 5400 5000 
xI 5100 4500 5300 4700 5500 4900 5300 4700 5500 4900 3700 5100 
xII 4600 4800 5000 4800 5000 5200 
xuIr 4700 4900 5100 4900 5100 5300 
mv 4800 5000 5200 5000 5200 5400 
xv 4900 5100 5300 5100 5300 5500 
xvI 5000 5200 5400 5200 5400 5600 
XVII 5100 5300 5500 5200 5500 5700 
NOTE: After a teacher has been at maximum for three years, he is eligible for an evaluation which, if 
successful, grants $300 additional. Two more such increases may be secured at three-year intervals. 
This means thet « potential $900 is available beyond the maxima shown on these schedules. 











The salary schedule of the Lexingto 


n, Mass., schools. It shows the relation- 


ship of the two levels, the one marked “A” being the regular schedule, 
the other incorporating the merit plan. Education places the teacher on 
ll, or IV. 


level Il, 





entirely to administration and is not 
part of the evaluation program 

At the completion of the seventh year 
and with the recommendation for a 
merit increase, a teacher will receive 
a $500 increment, and at the comple- 
tion of Step 10 there will be a $300 
merit raise 

The salary schedule further provides 
that after three years on maximum pay 
a teacher becomes eligible for further 
evaluation, and if successful, receives 
an additional $300. This procedure is 
followed two more three-year in- 
tervals, so that after reaching the maxi- 
mum, a teacher under the salary sched- 
ule and the evaluation plan may look 
forward to an additional $900 

he Lexington school committee rec- 
ognized that the salary schedule, effec- 
tive September 1, 1956, could not be 
classified as an exceptional one, but 
agreed that it would be highly competi- 
tive in the Metropolitan Boston area. 
It was believed that the reduction of 
the steps under the merit program to 
reach maximum and the $900 available 
beyond the maximum would attract 
teachers and serve in induce- 
ment for outstanding teachers to remain 
in the Lexington schools. It has been 
acknowledged that this schedule will 
need to be revised upward in the years 
to come 


at 


good 


as 


The Evaluation Plan 


The evaluation plan as finally adopted 
is presented in six pages of duplicated 
material. In addition, an evaluation 
scale is three pages in length and an- 
other page is used by the evaluation 
committee for rating purposes. All 
teachers have received copies of all the 
materials used. There have also been 
several releases from the superintend- 
ent’s office explaining sections that were 
insufficiently detailed. 

The evaluation plan requires that a 
yearly report be submitted on the ap 
proved evaluation scale by each prin- 
cipal and supervisor for every teacher 
under his or her direction. These re- 
ports are filed in the superintendent’s 
office and are made available only to 
the evaluation committee at the time 
the teacher becomes eligible for merit 
rating. This, as has been explained, 
occurs when a teacher arrives at Step 
7 and 10, or after serving three years 
at maximum. 

Before a_ principal, 


supervisor, or 


department head files an evaluation 
report a conference with the teacher 
must be held and the report covered 


thoroughly. The teacher signs the re- 
port, which simply indicates that she 
has read it and a conference has been 
held. She may then file a statement 
expressing her opinion of the report or 
conference. 

In addition to the reports filed by 
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LEXINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Lexington, Massechusetts 
Teachers’ Evaluation Committee 










Newe Date. 
(Teacher being evaluated) 









Criteris 







I. Administrators’ Ratings 
eaching Skills 









Relations with (thers 





Professiansl Spirit 






Personal Qualifications 





E. Promise of Growth 





F. Administrators’ Overall Rating 





riteria 





A. Teacher's Personnel Record 






B. Supplementary Record 














Eveluator's Recommendation 





should this teacher be recommended to receive a merit increase? 





YES nc 














Sive here the reasons for your decision and eny comment you may wish 
to make as @ result of discussion on this case. 








Result of Review by Evaluation Committee: Date 


























A sample page (right) of the comprehensive Lexington 
teacher evaluation scale system that is completed by 
the teacher evaluation committee. An 
checklist is illustrated above. 






evaluation 











1. Classroom techniques & procedures 


b. 


+ Evaluation of new procedures 
e. 


f. 


3- 


3. Relations with others 
1. Teacher-pupil relationships 
“$i Pupils" willingness to work for 
+ Pupils’ willingness to discuss 
i. Willingness to help pupils 


‘ 


c. Willingness to take suggestions 


4. 


e 


b. 
c. 
d. 


e. 


9. 


. Teacher-principal relationships 
a. 


. Practice of offering suggestions 


- Practice of seeking help or edvtce 


. Teacher-parent relationsnips 
a. 






LEXINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Lexington 73, Massachusetts 


LEXINGTON TEACHER EVALUATION SCALE 
1986-1957 


Check at any point along the ecale to the right the degree 


to which you believe the teacher hes the quality specified. 


Evidence of good lesson-planning 





_—$—S bove Be low Not 
A. Teaching Skills High Average! Aversge| Average! Low Observed 





Evidence in classroom of 
purposeful activities 





Alertness to new methods 








Provision for individual 
iifferences 





Evidence that he regards teaching 
children rather than subject 
matter of prime itaportance 








OVERALL RATING 





Respect of pupils for hie 





hia 





personal problems with hia 





utside the classroom 





Familiarity with school history 
and background of his pupils 





Pupils" respect for his feirness 











OVERALL RATING 





operation in edministration 
polictes 





for improveaent 





for his own laproveaents 





Willingness to assume extra 
assignments 











VERAL . RATING 





Courtesy and Helpfulness to 
conference 





Parents" respect for his judgment 





Frankness in dealings with parents 





Parente’ attitude toward him as 
an influence on chilcren 


























VERPALL RATING 











principals, supervisors, and department 
heads, each teacher files a supplemen- 
tary teacher’s record. This statement 
makes provision lor reporting any pro- 
fessional activities that she may 
participated in and allows her to re- 
cord any items that she feels should 
be brought to the attention of the 
evaluation committee. This is supple- 
mentary to the official office records of 
the teacher, which are also made avail- 
able to the evaluation committee. 

\ll reports on a teacher are presented 
to the evaluation committee for analysis 
and study sometime during the year 
prior to the teacher’s eligibility for a 
merit rating. The evaluation committee 
meets regularly twice a month to go 
over all the information and to take 
whatever action appears advisable. 

The evaluation committee consists of 
seven individuals — four of whom are 
teachers appointed by the executive 
committee of the Teachers’ Association 

and one principal, one school com- 
mittee member, and the superintendent 
of schools. With the exception of the 
superintendent of schools, each member 
has an alternate who may sit in on all 
meetings but who is not eligible to vote. 
Teachers appointed by the Teachers’ 
Association serve a two-year term. 

It is the task of the evaluation com- 
mittee to consider the evaluation reports 
as submitted by the principals, super- 
visors, and department heads and also 


have 
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to consider the official and supplement- 
ary records of the teachers. After de- 
liberation and discussion, each commit- 
tee member files a written evaluation 
report summarized by his recommenda- 
tion for a merit increase. A majority 
vote is necessary on each teacher. 

The final action of the evaluation 
committee presents to the school com- 
mittee through the superintendent the 
list of teachers recommended for a 
merit increase. It then becomes the 
responsibility of the school committee 
to determine whether all of the recom- 
mendations are to be approved. 

In order to be recommended for the 
additional amount, a teacher must be 
rated as “above average.” This means 
that in the eyes of the evaluators and 
the evaluation committee the féacher’s 
performance is above average for those 
in the Lexington school system. 

The evaluation plan offers an oppor- 
tunity for a teacher to have her case 
reviewed by the committee should the 
recommendation not be in her favor. 
The committee also has the right to 
request any of the evaluators to appear 
before the committee for questioning 
and discussion. 

The evaluation committee has the 
responsibility to yearly review the 
merit plan and to forward to the school 
committee recommendations for im- 
provement. 

It is, of course, too early to report 










objectively on Lexington’s Merit Plan. 
Forty-seven evaluations and conferences 
have been held, and the evaluation 
committee has met eight times to fulfill 
its functions. Principals and super- 
visors report an average of two hours 
to write a report and hold a confer- 
Evaluation committee meetings 
have averaged slightly over three hours. 

There have been a few repercussions 
from teachers who felt they were not 
rated “high,” even though they were 
judged “above average,” the standard 
necessary for merit increment. Here and 
there a supervisor has requested clearer 
definition of terms. There is apparently 
need for more interpretation meetings 
for the evaluators. The evaluation com- 
mittee has been faced with weighing 
conflicting reports in several instances. 
In general there are sufficient problems 
to warrant the continuance of slow 
action and careful consideration. Above' 
all is the necessity of close communica- 
tion with the entire staff; information 
and detailed explanation are essential. 

Whether or not this exploratory plan 
will succeed is not yet apparent. Gen- 
eral opinion indicates that a three-year 
trial is needed and many adjustments 
may be expected. Certainly it can be 
said at this time that the Lexington 
staff realizes that reward for meritorious 
or superior teaching must be recognized, 
and in a professional manner experi- 
mentation is accepted. 


ence. 





fiw 


a 


Nee. 


In Pocatello’s Lewis-Clark school, these youngsters, along with those in this Idaho 
city’s other ten elementary schools, receive instruction over a closed circuit 


educational TV network. 


A College-Elementary School 
Closed Cireuit T-V Network 


HARRY J. MILLER 


Sarasota, Fla. 


This link between Idaho State Uni- 
versity and public schools in Pocatello, 
Idaho, was witnessed simultaneously re- 
cently by youngsters in 11 different ele- 
mentary schools in the nation’s first 
demonstration of a completely ‘‘tele- 
vised” public school system. It enabled 


one teacher standing before a TV 


camera in the college’s video studio, to 
instruct over 300 students at one time 

Although many universities have ex- 
perimented with closed circuit television 
within their campus buildings, Idaho 
State University is the first college in 
the United States to install a complete 
public school network 


Via a community antenna 
which three television channels 
into this college town, signals are pi ked 
up on an antenna tower and delivered 
to subscribers over a coaxial cable. Since 
the college studio is also connected to 
the community antenna, this means that 
educational programs can be watched 
by youngsters and parents right in their 
own homes. 

The new network also makes it pos 
sible for a few specialized teachers who 
formerly traveled from school to school, 
to reach a much larger student body by 
broadcasting from the Idaho State Col- 
lege studio. 

Visual 


shown 


system 
brings 


like films and _ slides 
21-inch TV sets in the 
aside for TV\ 
teaching, make it possible for a single 
film library to be set up in the college 
studio. This funds formerly 


spent on duplicate films and equipment 


aids 
over 


special classrooms set 


releases 


Idaho state college students interview 
Gov. Smylie (in front of flag) on 


state government in one program 
carried on the Jerrold closed circuit 
TV system in Pocatello. 
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WHAT MAKES EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL? 







The characteristics of 


vocational education in 
its relationship to general 
education are considered 


in this re-definition 
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Vocational education has meant dif- 
ferent things to different people. There 
are those who insist that all education 
is vocational. They argue that being 
able to read, write, and do simple cal- 
culations in arithmetic is necessary in 
most present-day employment; there- 
fore, reading, writing and arithmetic are 
vocational education subjects. The im- 
portance and necessity of these abilities 
cannot be denied. Certainly vocational 
educators would be the last to deny 
their importance to workers. In_ the 
sense that education is preparation for 
and adjustment to life, and work is a 
major factor in everyone’s life all edu- 
cation can be thought of as vocational 
preparation in a very broad, general 
sense. (Perhaps it might greatly im- 
prove education if it were looked upon 
realistically as preparation for and ad- 
justment to working.) 

There are also those who believe that 
vocational education is confined to train- 
ing of the hands only. They visualize 
vocational education simply as_prac- 
ticing certain routine physical manipula- 
tions until a suitable degree of perfec- 
tion of skill has been reached, or until 
performance becomes almost automatic. 
Of course development of manipulative 
skills is important. It is a basic part of 
any vocational course. Development of 
the routine skills of an occupation is 


J. F. INGRAM 


President, American Vocational Association 
State Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Education 
Montgomery, Ala. 








































not, however, a true or complete con- 
cept of vocational education. 

A special concept of vocational educa- 
tion has evolved since the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1917. The activities and 
philosophies leading up to the passage 
of that and subsequent federal laws re- 
lating to vocational education have 
helped to establish a definition of voca- 
tional education, as differentiated from 
general education at the secondary 
school level. 


Proficiency in Specific Occupations 

Vocational education has come to be 
accepted as that phase of education de- 
signed to improve the proficiency of an 
individual for and/or in a specific oc- 
cupation. It is either preparatory for 
specific employment or supplementary 
to the work of those employed in a 
specific occupation. It is not restricted 
to boys and girls in secondary schools 
but is provided for any youth or adult 
who needs and can profit from voca- 
tional instruction. 

Subject-matter-wise, there is no clear- 
cut line of demarcation between general 
and vocational education. Much that 
could be vocational education is found 
in the so-called general education sub- 
jects. However, no general education 
subject, per se, can properly be con- 
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sidered as vocational education subject 
matter, nor can vocational education 
ever be truly general education. 

It is perhaps here that most people 
get lost in their thinking about general 
and vocational education. The true dif- 
ference between them is not based upon 
the quantity or quality of education nor 
upon the subject matter. The difference 
is one of objectives. 

Vocational education includes instruc- 
tion in subject-matter areas that apply 
to the work of an occupation at the time 
it is needed in its application and rela- 
tion to such work. Vocational education 
also includes the mastery and develop- 
ment of the “doing” skills of the oc- 
cupation. Otherwise, subject matter 
could not be related and applied to 
the work of the occupation. 

That which is vocational education 
for one person may not be vocational 
for another person. For instance, an 
electrician needs to know Ohm’s Law 
of Physics in order to perform his job. 
If taught to an electrician, or one in- 
tending to become an electrician, it 
is vocational. But it is not at all 
necessary for a carpenter or sheet-metal 
worker to know Ohm’s Law. Regardless 
of when or how it is taught to these 
workers, it is not vocational education. 
Nor is it vocational education when a 
unit on Ohm’s Law of Physics is in- 
cluded in a course given to all high 
school students as a desirable part of 
their understanding of our scientific and 
technological industrial society. Further- 
more, Ohm’s Law, as a unit of instruc- 
tion, is not really vocational education 
for a student in an electrical trade un- 
less it is taught and learned at the time 
it is needed and in its relationship and 
application to the work of an electrician. 


Five Characteristics 


The real characteristics of voca- 
tional education, which set it distinctly 
apart from general education, are the 
following: 

1. Education is vocational when it is 
designed specifically to improve the effici- 
ency of an individual in a specific occupa- 
tion —either as preparation for employ- 
ment or supplementary to the duties of 
employed workers. 

2. Education is vocational when it is 
taught and learned in its relations and ap- 
plications to the actual work of a specifi 
occupation 

3. Education is vocational when it is of 
more value to one who will pursue or is 
pursuing a specific occupation than to any- 
one else 

4. Education is vocational when it is so 
timed that the learner needs it and will 
apply it to useful and productive work in 
a specific occupation at the time it is 
learned. 

5. Education is vocational when the 
necessary skills and knowledge of a specific 
occupation are being taught and learned 
in their practical and proper relationships. 
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Some may call this a narrow concept 
of vocational education, and perhaps it 
may be. But the modern concept holds 
that the specific purpose of vocational 
education is to fit individuals for useful 
employment. It recognizes that voca- 
tional education is intended to prepare 
people for initial employment and to 
provide training supplementary to the 
daily work of employed workers. If 
these are the purposes and intent of 
vocational education, there can be no 
other definition of its content. 

Actually, this concept is as broad as 
are the needs of the individual in be- 
coming an efficient worker in his chosen 
occupation. Under this concept, the con- 
tent of a vocational course for an indi- 
vidual learning an occupation can and 
should include anything and everything, 
from any and every source, which will 
add specifically to his proficiency in his 
chosen occupation. Such a course may 
include some physics, some English, 
some mathematics, some chemistry or 
biology, if and as such information is 
needed to make him a more efficient 
worker. Only that information should 
be incorporated which can be shown 
to make a direct and specific contribu- 
tion to increasing the efficiency of the 
learner in a chosen occupation. Further- 
more, it should be presented and taught 
in its specific relationships and applica- 
tions to job performances in a specific 
occupation. 

The public’s growing trend of expect- 
ing education to do all things for all 
people is responsible for the notion, ex- 
pressed by some educators, that every 
vocational course should include units 
on grammar, penmanship, spelling, good 
manners, and the like. These are im- 
portant areas of instruction and should 
not be neglected by our schools. How- 
ever, in a vocational course, these com- 
petencies should remain as by-products 
rather than be incorporated as planned 
units of the instructional program. 


Incorporated Effects 


Every vocational instructor should in- 
sist upon the use of good grammar by 
his students in writing and speaking. 
But it is not necessary or desirable to 
teach a unit in grammar as part of a 
vocational course except one for 
printers, perhaps. It is far more effec- 
tive if the teacher uses good grammar 
and corrects the grammatical errors of 
students in written and oral expressions 
in connection with learning an occupa- 
tion. Every vocational instructor should 
insist upon correct spelling, legible writ- 
ing, accurate arithmetic calculations. 
But vocational instructors have no busi- 
ness teaching units in spelling, penman- 
ship, or arithmetic. 

In the same way, every vocational 
teacher should encourage and_ insist 
upon his students being honest, courte- 





ous, co-operative, punctual, industrious. 
But it is foolish to attempt to teach 
these things by including them as a 
unit on citizenship in a_ vocational 
course. A far more effective way to 
develop such characteristics is by re- 
quiring the practice of these traits in 
connection with work and study while 
learning a chosen occupation. 

These things are pointed out to illus- 
trate that whatever a student pursuing 
a vocational course needs to make him 
more proficient in his chosen occupation 
can be taught most effectively in its 
relationships and applications to the 
work of his occupation, at the time it is 
needed. This is the distinctive char- 
acteristic of education which marks it 
as vocational education. 

Even the matter of human relations, 
which is perhaps being presently magni- 
fied out of true proportions, can be de- 
veloped most effectively as it operates 
in the group engaged in learning an 
occupation. There is the teacher-pupil 
relationship which coincides with em- 
ployer-employee relationships on the 
job. There is the monitor-pupil rela- 
tionship which coincides with foreman- 
worker relationships on the job. In 
any well-organized vocational program, 
provisions are made for social relation- 
ships through club and other extra- 
curricular activities, which coincide 
with similar community relationships. 
It would be foolish indeed to set up 
units of study in the hope or belief 
that these relationships can be taught 
out of a book. They are developed 
through practice and application; they 
are learned in relation to situations in 
which they are involved. 

The desirable abilities of reasoning, 
problem solving, independent thinking, 
and making judgments are developed 
in a vocational course, as well as in the 
general education courses. In a voca- 
tional course, the student is constantly 
learning new things and making applica- 
tions of them to useful and practical 
situations. He is constantly using his 
accumulated knowledge to solve new 
problems that arise as his job becomes 
increasingly technical in nature. 

A good vocational teacher is alert to 
all the competencies his students need 
for success in their chosen occupations. 
He never overlooks an opportunity to 
stress the need for, and importance of, 
the development of desirable compe- 
tencies and qualities in his pupils. But 
he keeps his eye on the ball — and the 
ball is the development of occupational 
proficiency. The good vocational teacher 
makes certain first of all that his pupils 
master the related information and de- 
velop the skills which insure compe- 
tence in an occupation. 


“Learning by Doing” 


Specificity, selectivity, practicality, 
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and immediate applicability mark edu- 
cation as vocational. Subject matter 
becomes vocational when its objective 
is to increase occupational competency. 
Yet another distinguishing characteristic 
of vocational education is the teaching 
method — which concentrates attention 
on learning by doing. 

It has long been known that learn- 
ing takes place more readily and is 
more permanent when there is 
motivation for learning. It has been 
well established, also, that we learn by 
doing and that the more of the senses 
that are involved in learning the more 
permanent learning becomes. The U. S. 
Navy. during World War II, concluded 
that people generally learn about 10 per 
cent of what they hear, 20 per cent of 
what they see, 50 per cent of what they 
see and hear demonstrated, and 90 per 
cent of what they themselves actually 
apply to a useful and practical situa 
tion. The Navy reached this conclusion 
upon the basis of observation and ex- 
perience in training hundreds of thou 
sands of men for varied naval duties 

Vocational education capitalized upon 
these facts, verified by the experiences 
of the Navy, long before World War II 
Properly planned and operated, voca- 
tional education has always emphasized 
learning by doing. Vocational courses 
involve hearing (telling by the instruc- 
tor), seeing (requiring learners to read 
and study visual aids), and demonstra- 
tion (the instructor showing and telling 
proper ways of doing the work of an 
occupation and applying related infor- 
mation to the doing of work), but con- 
centration is always on student applica 
tion (requiring the learner to perform 
the skills of an occupation correctly 
and to apply related information under 
close supervision of a competent in- 
structor). The psychological factors 
favorable to learning are an outstand- 
ing characteristic of 
education. 


strong 


good vocational 

Vocational education has often been 
‘misinterpreted because people are 
overly impressed by their observations 
of “learning by doing” activities in the 
vocational programs. An observer is 
likely to see only the physical manipula- 
tions involved. He sees the bricklayer 
placing mortar and brick to make a 
wall. He does not see the learning that 
underlies the skills. He cannot always 
appreciate the fact that the good brick- 
layer has learned to do mathematical 
calculations concerning the number of 
bricks needed, the amount of sand, lime, 
and cement needed; to read and under- 
stand blueprints; has acquired a knowl- 
edge of the chemistry of brickmaking 
and the setting of mortar; can lay out 
buildings in relation to boundary lines 
and directions; can co-operate with 
fellow workers and follow directions of 
the teacher (or foreman); and knows 
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hundreds of other facts and bits of in- 
formation necessary to be an intelligent 
and productive brickmason. 

This partially accounts for the in- 
clination of general educators to look 
upon vocational classes as appropriate 
for students who make poor grades in 
school. These people see only the man- 
ual skills and think of 
cation in the narrow training 
individuals in the manipulative skills 
of an occupation. 


vocational edu- 
sense of 


Skills — Applied Knowledge 

Of course, the skills of an occupation 
are developed in a vocational course. 
But skills are the vehicles through 
which technical knowledge is applied to 
the work of an occupation. Skills are 
the incentives and motivations for the 
mastery and use of technical informa- 
tion. Today’s skilled craftsman must 


concentrate as much time upon the 


mastery and application of knowledge 
directly related to his occupation as 
upon the mastery of the skills. 

It is this concept of vocational edu- 
cation which brought it 
and upon which 
can continue to 
Specificity, 
and 


into existence 
vocational education 
grow in effectiveness. 
practicality, applicability, 
immediate usefulness for the ob- 
jective of a competent worker in a 
chosen occupation — these are the cri- 
teria for vocational education. This con- 
cept clearly differentiates between the 
functions of vocational and general edu- 
cation in the public schools of America. 
It creates a role for vocational educa- 
tion which marks its importance to our 
future secruity and welfare, for it as- 
sures that vocational education will 
equip our people for useful and satisfy- 
ing lives as productive citizens in our 
democratic nation. 
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MICHIGAN CITY, IND., OBSERVES “HOWDY TEACHERS” DAY 


Members of the Michigan City Chamber of Commerce and the women’s 
division of the group entertained new area teachers at the fourth annual 
“Howdy Teachers” day. Pictured above during the coffee hour at the Purdue- 
Barker Center are (left to right) Miss Alice Luke, who will teach at the St. Paul 
Lutheran school; Sister Mary Leon, grade teacher at the Queen of All Saints 
School; Mrs. Andrew Sbrocco, who will teach at Park School; James Clements, 
general manager of the Chamber of Commerce; and Mrs, Cecil Martin, presi- 
dent of the women’s division. An informal coffee hour, sightseeing tours of 
the interesting places of the community, and a luncheon at which each teacher 
was sponsored and introduced by a local citizen were features of the day. 
Mr. M. L. Knapp is superintendent of schools at Michigan City. 
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This article identifies some of the more 
pressing problems almost universally en- 
countered in equipping new school build- 
ing. It presents certain principles and 
tried practices that have been crystallized 
in one large-city school system in coping 
with these problems in a program which 
to date has involved more than a score 
of new structures 








Data Compilation and Organization 


Unlike the complex processes involved 
in the determination of equipment needs 
for a new school building, it would seem 
that the actual physical compiling and 
organizing of the resulting data and their 
conversion into a form suitable for pro- 
curement purposes should reduce readily 
to a routine procedure. This would be so 
were it not for the problems arising in 
he co-ordination of the activities of the 
nany individuals involved, and in the 
proper scheduling and timing of numerous 
operations within the over-all procurement 
progran 


To be Fil 


the quantities needed must come from 


with, the lists of items and 





nany sources, such as, the music, home 
economics caleteria physical education 
building operations departments, etc., all 
of whom have worked for months to deter 
nine the educational tools and facilities 
needed by the school’s staff. Because there 
ire sO many persons involved, this sug 
gests an axiom for efficient performance 
of this important preliminary operation 

There should be one indivdual made 
responsible for accumulating all of the 
lists of needs for the school plant and 
for having them prepared in the proper 
form by a certain predetermined date. 

This individual, whom we shall desig- 
nate as the co-ordinator, should be some- 
one in the Central Office staff, preferably 
someone on the assistant superintendent 
level; in a small district, the principal of 


SOL LEVIN 


Supervisor, Business Office, Baltimore, Md., schools 


the school. The co-ordinator could, to good 


idvantage. assign the details of the task 
to a small committee 


visors, or both 


teachers, super 


Again, because of the number of peo 
ple concerned, a corollary logically follows 
the above 

There should be standard forms used 
by all departments in itemizing their 
needs. 

An ideal form for the purpose is one 
which clearly makes provision for all of 
the information needed, so that the per 
son who will procure the equipment will be 
ible to do so intelligently and with the 
least loss of motion. The data furnished 
must include the proper quantity of the 
exact item desired, as well as the exact 
destination within the building where the 
item is to be delivered. These forms should 
be designed by the procurement officer 
and should include several spaces for his 
exclusive use 

Required is a form for listing by rooms 





NEW ELEMENTARY STANDARD EQUIPMENT LIST 


School 


Room No. 


Purpose Kindergarten 


Est Est 


Contract 


Catalog Unit Total or 


Description of Standard Item 


Item No. Quantity Price 


Cost P.O.No Vote 


Bench, Piano, Upright 990185 lea 12.00 
Bench, Work. Elementary, 25” 990255 lea 70.00 
Board, Bulletin Portable, 3’ x 3’ overall 
dimensions 990285 lea 18.06 
Bookshelving (3’'-— wide on casters 990355 lea 35.00 
Chair, Rocking 191147 lea 5.00 
Chairs, Straight, Adult, 17’ 91195 2 ea 6.75 
Chairs, Unit, Tubular Steel & Solid 
Wood Construction 
1 191265 tea 6.00 
11” 191267 28 ea 6.0 


Important in the data compilation and organization process in an 


equipment procurement program 


is the production of the standard 


equipment list (a part of which is reproduced). 






SCHOOL 


the items that are neede \ separate 
sheet of this type would t repared in 
duy licate by the various de part ( heads 
for each room in the building To make 
certain that no root r space in the 
building is overlooked. the architegt should 
provide the co-ordinator wit! i st of the 
room numbers taken fr he rchitec 

tural plans; the use allocated for each of 
these spaces should also be des gnated An 
incidental suggestior ght be de at 
this point which could very é help 
avoid later confusion. It is portant that 
the final room number desigt ys for the 
new building be definitely determined by 
this time, and that these numbers be used 
exclusively on the equipment sts. Later 


changes in these numbers 


seriously upset the efficiency of the sub- 
sequent distribution and inspection proce- 
dure. This schedule of room numbers can 
serve as a checkoff sheet s the various 
equipment lists are submitted, and also 
is a table of contents for the assembly 
of equipment lists after they have all been 
submitted. The items should be listed 
ilphabetically and item numbers given. This 


Suggests another coroll iry 


It is of the utmost importance in 
listing the equipment, that the termi- 
nology used in describing the items be, 
first of all, identical to that generally 
used by the industry supplying them; 
and second, that all of the departments 
ordering equipment for the school use 
the identical description in listing a 
particular item. 

For example, if the art department orders 
a chair for the teacher, it should have 
the same designated 


hair, straight, adult, 
17 is when the music department orders 
the identical item 


Furniture and Equipment Catalog 

To help achieve standardization, wher- 
ever appropriate, the procurement. staff 
can greatly facilitate its own job, as well 
is that of the instructional staff by hav- 
ing prepared a furniture and equipment 
catalog of standard items. This catalog 
should give the title, an identifying item 
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EQUIPMENT 


PLAN 


number, a condensed specification, and an 
each item com 


monly purchased for the schools. This may 


estimated cost for most 


seem to be a monumental task; but once 
completed, will save endless hours of 
duplication of effort, revision of requisi- 
tion specifications, and verification of data 
of dubious accuracy. If such a catalog 


is available 
item on the 


then the description of each 

room equipment list need 
only be very brief, because the item num 
ber identifies a definite 


tion. Ot 


catalog specinca- 
other than 
those in the catalog is desired, the requisi- 
tioner must 


course, 1f an item 


give a full specification or a 
manufacturer’s number 

After the has received all 
of the room equipment lists, these are as- 
sembled numerically by room number; and 
a page then assigned to each 
list. The sheets are fastened together with 
1 temporary fastening device into a book- 
let, which would include a table of con- 
tents and a durable hardboard cover. This 
booklet is prepared in duplicate; one copy 
is retained in the central office, and the 
other will ultimately be turned over to 
the principal of the new school. 

This booklet of 
as such, is of 


catalog 


co-ordinator 


number is 


room equipment needs, 
limited value to the pro- 
curement office. The next step is the tabula- 


tion of identical items in order to arrive 
it the quantities needed for each item 
To use the previous example, the buyer 


is interested in knowing the quantity of 
idult chairs that are required for the en- 
tire building. School systems having tabu- 
lating equipment and which are equipping 
many new schools with 


standardization 


a high degree of 
may find the use of such 
machines practical for the purpose. Usually, 


however, a proficient clerk with a little 
experience can do the job manually in 
short order 


Who should be responsible for the tabu- 
lation of quantities? This is not too im- 
portant, but is a point to be established. 
It is usually resolved into a simple “Who 
has the most clerical help?” It would seem 
that this should logically be a responsibility 
of the co-ordinator rather than of the 
A suggested form for 


procurement officer 
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tabulation 
later. It can dual 
distribution list and of an in- 
spection report form, when the equipment 
the building. A separate 
distribution form, such as this, is prepared 


use in the process will be dis- 


cussed ilso serve the 


role of a 
is delivered to 


for each item to be purchased, even in the 


case of a single request he only ex 


ception to this procedure would be where 
i large quantity of different, sma 


ll items 
is required for a particular room, such as 
the small kitchen equipment for a cafe- 


teria or hand tools for the shops. In this 


instance, all of the items are listed on a 


specially-prepared sheet which would be 
ippropriately headed 
When the 


been completed, the distribution-inspection 


tabulation of all items has 


sheets are assembled alphabetically by 


items; page numbers are given and an- 


other booklet is prepared. This distribution 
ind inspection book is also prepared in 
duplicate and is turned over to the 


curement 


pro- 
pro- 
ceed Subsequently, as he pl ices the orders 


officer as his authority to 
the contract or purc hase order numbers are 
entered on the appropriate 
with the names of 


sheets, along 


contractors and con- 
tracted delivery dates 

Ultimately the duplicate copy of the 
distribution and inspection book along with 
the previously described room equipment 
lists will serve as guides for receiving and 


distributing equipment about the building 








as well as_ providing 


original equipment. 


in inventory of 


Arranging for and Handling of 
Deliveries 


In order to cope with the unpredictabil- 
ity of building construction completion 
dates and the unreliability of some equip- 
ment suppliers in meeting time-of-delivery 
obligations, certain districts having ample 
warehousing facilities have been utilizing 
advance purchasing for their furniture and 
equipment needs for one or more new 
buildings pending redelivery upon comple- 
tion of the school plants. From the points 
of view of receiving and inspecting of de- 
liveries, warehousing has the advantage in 
that trained receiving clerks are available 
for the process of assisting in unloading 
and checking deliveries and making accu- 
rate and prompt reports. On the other 
hand, items stored in the warehouse are 
usually left in their original containers, so 
that spot inspections are the rule, with 
the result that serious defects and damage 
may not be uncovered possibly for months 
when a strong case cannot be made for a 
claim. The added expense of warehousing 
ind rehandling, as well as the factor of 
divided responsibility in the case of dam- 
ages, are also 
equipment in 
completion. 


The other procedure, that is, the direct 


disadvantages of 
advance of the 


storing 
building’s 





DISTRIBUTION 
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& INSPECTION SHEET 


and Large Equipment 





Specifications: (if 


other than standard) 
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A portion of the distribution and inspection sheet, which, together with 

the “shipment log” (that records the date of delivery, the quantity 

delivered, the lading bill number, name of shipping firm, etc.), can 
facilitate inspection and delivery reporting 


















delivery of equipment to the new school 
site, after the building has become avail- 
able, whereas generally considered the more 
practical arrangement, poses other prob- 
lems relating to 
distribution 


receiving, identification 
and 
quite disconcerting 
direct 


it is 


inspections can be 
If the advantages of 
delivery are to be full 


tnat 
ly realized 

essential that the l 

be anticipated and that 

ments be made accordingly in the 


potential problems 


suitable arrange 
planning 
Stages of the procure! 


nent program 


First of all, the equipment receiving fa 
cilities of the building must be 
If the receiving area is a 
accessible from the 
platform and 


inalyzed 


large one, readily 


street, with a loading 


imple space for the tempo 





rary storage of a van load of furniture 
the situation can be treated like a minia 
ture warehouse. The equipment specifica 
tions should advise the suppliers that pla 

form delivery is possible, which would 


more than likely be reflected ir 


1 their prices 
quoted for the materials 


\ full-time re- 


ceiving clerk should then be assigned to 
the site for approximately a month. He 
should be equipped with ample handtrucks 
and be assisted by the custodial and/or 
an extra staff of laborers temporarily as- 


signed for the 
deliveries 
items 


purpose, to during 


in the placing and stacking of the 


neip 


either directly into the respective 


rooms in the building. or. in the case of 


major deliveries, temporarily in the 


recely 

ing room for later distribution about the 
building 

The more usual situation is the rela- 

tively small or moderately-sized school 


building in which major receiving of equip- 
ment is a one-time affair and in which only 
limited spaces are available for establish- 
ing a makeshift 
area. In this impor- 
tance to analyze the receiving situation. The 
most suitable 


receiving and distribution 


case it IS Of utmost 
entrance should be deter- 
mined from the points of view of opening 
size, accessibility for truck unloading and 
cubage of spaces immediately adjacent to 
the entrance that can be used for tempo- 
rary storage. It is fortunate if a gym- 
nasium or large community room can be 
used for this purpose. (Particular 
should be taken to protect the 
such an arrangement. ) 


care 
floors in 


The Receiving Clerk 


Particularly in the limited receiving 
operation of this modest building is it 
important to have an experienced receiving 
clerk supervise the receipt of major de- 
liveries. A justifiable arrangement is to 
have such a person assigned to the site 
full time for approximately two weeks, 
during which interval he would, ordinarily, 
personally have supervised the receiving of 
the major deliveries and have instructed 
the custodian and principal of the building 
in the procedure for handling the balance 
of items due 

Particularly, in the case of the medium- 
and smaller-sized school buildings in which 
temporary storage space for bulk deliveries 
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is almost nonexistent, serious consideration 
should be given in the procurement plan for 
requiring in the equipment contracts that 
the suppliers distribute and place the furni- 
ture and large equipment items about the 
building in designated locations. It is ques- 
tionable whether the this added 
service is of any significance over that if 
handled by school addi- 
tion, there is the advantage of having full 
responsibility for damage 


cost tor 
laborers; but in 


in handling com 
pletely 


assumed by the vendor. This pro 
cedure, like all others, is not, however 
without its inherent problems. For exam 
ple, most large items of furniture and 
equipment are delivered by public carrier 
directly from the fact (which is usually 
out of the state), and the truck drivers 
under ICC or other regulations, have been 
instructed to make loading-platforin or 
sidewalk delivery only. Under certain con- 
ditions they will deliver into the building 
but within a few feet of the entrance 
ind then only on the same level To add 
further to the problem it is not uncon 
mon for a large trailer van to pull up 
loaded with thousands of pounds of crates 


with one-man in the truck. He states that 


it is expected that someone at the site 
issist with the unloading. Under any cir 
cumstances, the practice of school per 
sonnel volunteering to assist the unloading 


of a supplier’s truck should be 
discouraged 


definitely 
for fixing liability in the case 
of injuries sustained under the extraneous 
circumstances is questionable and can re 
sult in involved leg: 

Now, in 


| proceedings 
the case where the equipment 
contract specifically required distribution 
and placement of the within the 
building, it is important that the supplier 
be reminded that it is his responsibility 
himself with the 

of deliveries of his manufacturers 
make all arrangements for co-ordinating 
the unloading and distribution at the time 
that the trucks arrived at the site. This is 
particularly important where narrow pas- 
sageways and entrances would be readily 
blocked by a “door” delivery pending later 
distribution. Under these conditions the 
receiving clerk should have instructions to 
prohibit unloading within the entrance, and 
if the truck driver unloading 
at the sidewalk, the equipment contractor 
concerned should be immediately notified 
of the situation and of the fact that the 
school authorities assume no responsibility 
for the equipment until it is placed in 
specified locations within the building 


items 


to familiarize schedule 


and to 


insists on 


Inspections and Reporting 


A detailed consideration of the topic of 
inspection of deliveries, with its many 
facets involving responsibilities in the cases 
of damage, interpretation of acceptability 
under the specifications, negotiation, and 
follow-up in the matter of discrepancies, 
are beyond the scope of this article’s in- 
tent. A few pertinent principles and proce- 
dures, however, might be briefly suggested. 

In general, since the procurement official 





is responsible for furnishing the materials 
for the school plant, it is his responsi- 
bility for the final inspection and accept- 
ance of the items on 
trict. He cannot be expected to inspect 
personally every item. This inspection for 
uncovering obvious 


behalf of the dis- 


flaws in manufacture 
damages, and improper count is ordinarily 
principal of the 


rhe procurement official will 


delegated to the school 


usually 


spot- 
check each major delivery for compliance 
with the details of the specifications and 
check n Iscel 
involving smaller sums of money 
The 


grea 


occasionally laneous deliveries 


procurement official depends to a 
degree for delivery ntormation on 
the receiving reports fur 


} ] it ] - rCeIVIT 
school principal or recelvil 


{ K 

Whoever is responsible for receiving the 
equipment should be proy ded with neces 
sary forms for reporting satisfactory de- 
liveries as well as shortages, obvious de- 
fects, and damages. The distribution and 
nspection book described prey yusly can 
be used for this purpose by re ving the 
page tor ¢€ ich partie ilar ite is it 1S 
delivered, making the report or and 
submitting it to the procurement depart 
ment. Or, if it is desired to retain this 
booklet intact. a separate “rece ng notice” 
or “notice o! delivery form ¢ srve the 
same purpose. In some situations a copy 
of the appropriate purchase order applying 
to the particular item is attached to each 
page of the distribution and inspection 
book. There is a space provided on this 
copy of the order for the principal (or 


other receiver of the delivery 
etc. This serving as 
then forwarded to 
the procurement officer along with a 


to sign and 


note damages copy 


a receiving notice, 1S 
copy 
of the vendor’s delivery ticket that accom- 
panies the delivery 

A problem plagues the 
clerk in coping with the large 
items that deluge 
identification of the materials upon de- 
Despite specific instructions for 
proper labeling of shipments that may be 
included in the considerable 
percentage of arrive with in- 
adequate means for immediate identifica- 
tion of the For example, in the 
case of a workbench, the shipment of legs 


that receiving 
volume of 
him is the matter of 
livery 


contract 1 
deliveries 


items 
may come from one source, the edge-grain 
top from another, the vises from still an- 
other, with being the actual con- 
tractor. This sort of a situation is particu- 


none 


larly baffling for an inexperienced receiver 
of merchandise 

In order to protect the interests of the 
district against losses and damages in de- 
liveries and to help expedite the receiving 
operation, a practical device is the use of a 
“receiving log.”’ The receiving clerk should 
be instructed to make his entries in the 
log while the truck is still at the site, 


if possible, or as soon thereafter as possi- 
ble. He should also keep on file any copies 
of bills of lading or other delivery tickets 
that accompany the merchandise and iden- 
tify each with an entry in the log 
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Early identification and proper counseling 
. are important steps in 
Philadelphia’s slow learner program. 
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Twenty per cent of the school popula- bility is not low enough to class them 


tion are responsible for most of the head- among the seriously mentally retarded. At 
aches of teachers it 


Jerry is a 15-year-old freshman in one 
of our large senior high schools, of average 
secondary schools. the same time their ability is too limited physique, wholesome looking, clean, 
Who are these 20 per cent, and why do to cope with the established high school healthy and quiet-mannered. He wants an 
they present many problems to high school curriculums immediate job although he does not have 
teachers ? to have the cash. He dislikes school and 

Studies have shown that about 20 per Examples of the 20 Per Cent is marking time until he can quit. Al- 
cent of the boys and girls in the schools Twenty-five years ago these pupils would though his father and two brothers went 
of the United States have intelligence never have reached senior high school. through eighth grade only, they have good 
scores ranging between 70 and 90. These Today they must be provided for. Here paying jobs at semi-skilled factory work. 
pupils are “slow learners.’ Their mental are three typical patterns taken from life They didn’t need further education so Jerry 

doesn’t feel the need for further schooling. 
No one at home reads anything but comics 
or the most popular of the popular maga- 





































Dr. Bolzau is curriculum assistant in 
the Philadelphia, Pa., public schools, 
while Mrs. Keltz is director of the 
Department of English at the Simon 
Gratz high school in Philadelphia. 





zines on a low cultural level. His I.Q. 
is about 85, 15 points below normal. His 
record up to date is one of many scholastic 
failures. He refuses to do his work, sits 
quietly in class, but he won’t make the 
effort to do any of the assigned jobs. 
Beside him sits Susie, a friendly girl 
with her mind on the perennial problem 
of adolescent girls — boys. Her one wish 
is to get married as soon as possible and 
“quit school.” She has no desire to pre- 
pare for a job, as she expects to find a 
young man to support her. As she is un- 

























In Philadelphia, the slow learner project is directed at usually pretty, she has many “boy friends” 
both boys and girls and both white and colored students and is always trying to attract attention 
in an effort to provide individually-fitted education for in class. Her test scores show her I.Q. 


all its children. is 80. 
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Next comes Jack, a husky, fine-looking 
Negro, who has recently arrived from a 
rural town in the south where he has had 


inadequate preparation either for second- 
ary school or city living. He is in a 


facing 


State 
confusion 
problems both at 


of continual many new 


home and in school. He 
may become aggressive or withdrawn within 
the next few months. The intelligence tests 
that the school gave him indicate he is of 
very ability, but few other 


low there 


are 
school records for him. In his confused 
state of mind, it is difficult to decide where 
his abilities do lie 

Youth such as these make up 15 to 20 


cent of high and 


per our total senior 
vocational-technical school population in 
Philadelphia. 


The senior high schcols were originally 
set up to provide higher education be- 
yond the grammar school, but many pupils 
could not make the grade and many could 
not afford to stay in school. Our 
high schools still continue to provide for 
the needs of the 80 per cent of the school 
population — the average and gifted pupils 
In fact, secondary schools offer many more 
opportunities in music, art, 
ture, and 


senior 


science, litera- 
well as 
before 
meth- 
written 


languages, as 
training for leadership, than 
The content has been enriched 
ods adopted 


foreign 
ever 
new 
and materials 
According to research studies 
product 


new 
the resulting 
equals or surpasses that of 30 
The very fact that present 
state laws require youth to stay in school 


years 


ago 


until they are 16 proves that legislators 
union members, employers, parents, and 
educators all realize the value of longer 


educational exposure 
The unsolved problems lie in providing 
the best education possible for the Jerrys 
the Susies, and the Jacks. Some of these 
boys and girls want to get immediate jobs 
some dislike school; 
grown up the 
to become grown up. As 


some want to be 


without necessary training 
a result, too many 
fail their high school subjects, waste their 
time, and refuse to take advantage of all 
the opportunities for a better way of life 
home, at work, and at play 


quently, they never do grow as 


— at Conse- 
much as 
they could or should during these forma- 
tive years 
A Committee Appointed 

Through the years the problem of the 
slow learner in the high schools 
has gradually become more and more acute 
In Philadelphia, as in other 
tems, secondary teachers have been grap- 
pling with the knotty problems, 
ing programs in 
many years. In 1954 the curriculum office 
of the Philadelphia Public Schools 


senior 
S¢ hool SYS- 


develop- 


individual schools for 


gave 


the problems of the slow learners in the 
secondary schools top priority. It appointed 
a planning committee on the slow learner 
to help decide what means could be pro- 
vided for a city-wide exchange of ideas 
among teachers working daily with these 
materials be 


classes. How could suitable 
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collected and evaluated? How could recog 
nition be given and wider use made of 
effective work already in progress? 

The planning committee 
members of the curriculum 
senior and 
department 
made long-range plans 
ophies 


consisting ol 
othce, princi- 
pals of vocational-technical 


schools, heads, and teachers 
discussing philos- 
taken 
Three of our teachers were appointed as 
1 fellowship team for 
Fund for the 
to carry on 
delphia 
United 


grams 


policies, and steps to be 


one year by the 
Education 
visit Phila- 
the 


pro- 


Advancement of 
the 


SC hools. 


project to 


and to travel over 


states looking for workable 


A Two-Day Seminar 
In order to utilize the rich experiences 


ind ideas that teachers and administrators 


have had in the individual school pro- 
grams, a two-day seminar was held for 
representatives from 17 schools. Never 
has a more vitally interested group of 
people gathered in Philadelphia to con- 
sider the education of the slow learners 


Except for three one-hour general sessions 
the time during the two days was devoted 
to group meetings. With such keen interest 
ind common understandings of the prob- 
lem clicking 
thinking 


all the groups were within 
in hour. The 


iround such questions as 


group centered 


What is the slow learner like? 

What psychological approach should 
be used in working with him? 

What kind of teacher should he 
have and what teaching techniques are 
effective? 

What 
learner? 

What materials and equipment are 
needed? 

How should schools be organized to 
meet his needs? 

How can we provide the best teach- 
ing staff for the slow learner groups? 


should we teach the slow 


In order not to get bogged down on 


the definition of a slow learner and get 


no further, the seminar agreed to accept 
the definition as any pupil slightly below 
the average for whom the multiple cur- 
riculum offered in the high school is not 
suitable and who is not taken care of in 
the Philadelphia Special Education Pro- 
gram. Since the emphasis was placed upon 
the positive approach, griping was out. 
The question, “If there were no limita- 
what experiments in the teaching of 
slow learners might be tried in the Phila- 
delphia high and vocational-tech- 
nical stimulated great interest 
and was productive of concrete suggestions 


tions 


senior 
schools?” 


Pinpointing Needs 

A summary of the group thinking, sub- 
sequently prepared, highlighted a 
of needs: 

Small classes of 25 pupils. 

Sympathetic teachers with faith both 
in the slow pupil and the slow learner 
program. 
Courses with immediate goals, short 


number 









units, geared to establish acceptable be- 
havior patterns and to develop the abili- 
ties and skills to the greatest extent pos- 
sible within one’s limitations. 

Exploratory shop work. 

Job programs with school-work pro- 
grams to take care of as many of the 
slow as need this vocational guidance 
and supervision. 

In-service training on school time for 
teachers not trained to handle these 
classes. 

Adequate reading materials on differ 
entiated levels. 

Further studies including re-evaluation 
of the marking and diploma granting 
system. 

A pilot school or a demonstration 
oikeal and a job-training school to 
serve for terminal education. 

A collaborating teacher assigned to 
the curriculum office to co-ordinate and 
assist with the work of the slow learner 
in the senior high and vocational-techni- 
cal schools. 

the White 
startling 


Just as 


gave no 


House 
ideas, but tended 
to strengthen and emphasize the 


Conterence 
new 
thinking 
that leading educators and laymen had de- 
veloped through the years, so this seminar 


highlighted the thinking of our teachers 
on the education of the slow learner. This 
thinking will strengthen the hands of the 
planning committee on the slow learner 


in its presentation of recommendations to 
slow 
learner program in the Philadelphia senior 
high schools 


the board of superintendents for the 


This is only the beginning of tl 


I the pro 
gram. The seminar representatives returned 
to their schools with a report on the 
seminar. The faculty in each of the 18 
schools agreed to try out a new project 
or give renewed emphasis to one or two 


already under way. During the 


spring term 


of 1956, teachers in each school kept rec 
ords of their objectives, their materials 
and methods, their successes and failures 


in the project on the slow learner which 
they are conducting in their classes 

These experiments range from 
mental 


develop 
reading programs, occupational 
studies, experimentation with special meth 
ods and materials in nine different sub- 
ject areas to analytical studies of educa- 
tion records, dropouts, control experiments, 
school-work programs, and new plans for 
guidance. 

The reports of the experiments 
summarized by the Ford Fellows and will 
be used by the co-ordinator who has been 
released from teaching for one year 

In Philadelphia the need rose among the 
people, the young people of our city. The 
teachers doing the daily ground work con- 
tributed their share of leadership based 
on the realities they had to meet; the 
administration began to pull all the strands 
together; the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education provided extra help in re- 
search. Quietly, without fanfare, our 
schools are gradually changing are 


were 


and 


trying to solve the education problems as 
they arise 
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The American school board member has 
been the subject of several notable studies 
Research 
twentieth 
upon the 
qualific itions for his 


’y educators 
half of 
tention 


during the first 


the century focused at- 
member's 

task of 
school dis 
that 


come 


S¢ hool board 
important 


local 


ilso 


shaping policy for the 


ict. Earlier researchers found 
school board 
the 
backgrounds 


result of 


members tended to 


from same or similar socio-economi 


Some concluded that, as a 


this apparent socio-economic 


homogeneity, board members tended to 
share the same values along the lines of 
some “common denominator 

Furthermore. the common business and 
professional backgrounds of school board 


members caused some critics to assert that 


board members held “conservative points 
f view.” It was implied that this con- 
servatism resulted in board members be- 
ing, at least, paternalistic and, at worst 
actively discouraging educational progress 


A Current Study 


In view of the attitudes indicated by 
earlier research concerning board members 
backgrounds the might be 
current study of 
The study was 
performed with two objectives in mind 
back 
board members: 
) to determine the attitudes held by 


members 


writer felt it 
of interest to perform a 


school board members 
(1) to determine the socio-economic 


grounds of public school 


ind (2 
certain current 
In addition, the study 
ittempted to discover whether or not there 
were certain common attitudes shared by 


board toward 


issues in education 


board members of the same or similar 
backgrounds. Finally, it was sought to as- 
certain the significant changes, if any, 
which had occurred in the types of per- 


sons selected to school board membership 
since the 1920’s and 1930's 

A questionnaire instrument was devised, 
with the help of the Illinois Association of 
School Boards, for the purpose of gather- 
ing the data. The questionnaire was mailed 


1Cf. for example, George S. Counts The Social 
Composition of Boards of Education: A Study in 
the Social Control of Public Education Sup plemen- 
tary Educational Monographs (Chicago University 
of Chicago Press, July, 1927), 83 pp 
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The School Board Member Today 





The first of a two-part article that considers board members’ social- 


economic backgrounds and attitudes toward common educational issues. 


to a random sampling of 683 board mem- 
bers throughout the state of 
turns totaling 65 per cent 


Illinois: re- 


were received 


Returned questionnaires were edited for 
the purpose of categorizing certain “free- 
response” answers and to reject any an- 


swers which may have had qualifying re- 
marks appended to them. The data were 
then tabulated by a commercial tabulating 
concern 


Backgrounds of Board Members 
The median 
to have been 


board member was found 
a married, male member ot 
the white race, 49.13 The 
ige span from 31-61 ind over con- 
stituted approximately 92 per cent of the 
returns; the span from 45-61 years 
ind over comprised almost 52 per cent of 
the board members reporting. Males domi- 


years of age 
years 


age 


nated the school boards polled with 93 
per cent of the membership. Also, 94 
per cent were married and 77 per cent had 


children enrolled in public schools. Mem- 
bers from the white race amounted to 
slightly more than 99 per cent of the total 
who replied to the questionnaire 
Board members had their 
munities, on the average, slightly more than 


served com- 
six years. However, 35 per cent had served 
nine years or more. A partial explanation 
for the large group which had served more 


than nine years may have lain in the fact 


that several board members had served 
on the board for a school district which 
had been annexed or consolidated with a 


neighboring district. That was regarded 
as being a reflection of the fact that 
Illinois has seen a decline in the number 
of school districts, since 1947, from ap- 


proximately 12,000 to approximately 2400 
districts. One respondent volunteered the 
information that he had served a total of 
52 years, either as a board member or as 
secretary to the board 

The median board member devoted al- 
most nine hours per month to board duties 
This latter figure was almost double the 
amount of time devoted to board duties 
by members during the 1920's 


Educational Attainment and 
Occupations 
median 


The board member had com- 
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pleted more than 12 
than 8 


years of schooling; 

had failed to go 
beyond grades seven-eight and more than 
50 per cent had attended college or gradu- 
ite school. Current data, when compared 
with a study reported in 1936 by Hortin,? 
indicated that twice as many 
Illinois board 1956 had at- 
tended college than did board members in 
1936. The Counts report indicated that 
only 68 per cent of the board members 
polled in 1920 had attended high school 
or college; the current study revealed that 
almost 92 per cent had had the benefits 
of secondary or higher education 


less per cent 


more than 


members in 


Occupations of respondents were cate- 
gorized generally along the lines proposed 
by Warner.* Respondents were not queried 
the dollar value of their business 
holdings, as required by the Warner sys- 


as 


tem; therefore, all who reported ownership 
of a business were placed in the same 
category 

It was evident that Illinois school board 
members tended to follow the occupations 
of business ownership, business manage- 
ment, and the professions. Businessmen, 
including farm owners, and professionals 
comprised almost 66 per cent of the re- 
spondents. Farm owners comprised almost 
39 per the total returns. Thus, 
businessmen and professionals represented 
almost 27 per cent of the membership of 
Illinois school boards. It was noted that 
board members from the ranks of agricul- 
ture had declined appreciably during the 
past while those from business 
and professional pursuits had increased. 


cent of 


20 years 


Economic Backgrounds 
The lack of objectivity of the questions 
pertaining to board members’ homes and 


neighborhoods was recognized. However, 
these data were necessary to the deter- 
mination of the social classes of the re- 


spondents. The median board member in- 
dicated his house as having a market value 
of approximately $16,000. He described 


2James F. Hortin, ‘The 
Secondary School Boards of 
Master’s Thesis, The University 
1936), 67 pp 

‘W. Lloyd Warner, 
Eells, Social Class in 
Book 1949) 


Social Composition of 
Illinois’ (Unpublished 
of Colorado, Boulder, 


Marica 


{ merica 


Meeker, and 
(New York 


Kenneth 
American 
Company, 








the neighborhood in which he 
being “above average.” 

Almost 58 per cent of the respondents 
derived the major portion of their in- 
comes from profits, 35 per cent from 
salaries, and slightly less than 8 per cent 
from wages. In this connection it was noted 
that approximately 6 per cent were mem- 
bers of labor organizations. The latter data 
indicated that labor had not made appreci- 
able gains in school board membership 
since the 1930’s at which time Hortin re- 
ported 4 per cent of Illinois secondary 
school board members as belonging to the 
ranks of labor.* 

Board members reported membership in 
rather diverse types of “business and pro- 
fessional” organizations. In general, how- 
ever, it was found that 82 per cent of the 
respondents belonged to at least one organi- 
zation which they themselves classified as 
“business or professional.’”” Some respond- 
ents reported membership in as many as 
nine organizations; 17 per cent “none.” 
Very few, less than 14 per cent, belonged 
to education organizations other than the 
state school board association. 

Almost two thirds of the respondents 
reported that they began to feel effective 
as a board member after approximately 
two years of service on the board. Twenty- 
five per cent felt effective during their 
first year of service, and 22 per cent dur- 
ing their third year of service. Approxi- 
mately 24 per cent reported themselves as 
having “never felt effective’ as board 
members. 


lived as 


Summary 

The median Illinois public school board 
member was found to have been a married 
male member of the white race who was 
49 years of age, had one to two children 
in public school, and who had himself 
attended school for approximately 12 years 
He had served on a school board for eight 
or nine years, devoted eight to nine hours 
per month to board business, lived in a 
home valued at approximately $16,000 
located in a neighborhood which he him- 
self classified as being “above average.” 
He derived his income from profits or 
fees, was engaged in the occupation of 
business, the professions, or farming, and 
belonged to from one to three business or 
professional organizations. He began to 
feel effective as a board member during 
his second year on the board 


Opinions and Attitudes 


Each board member brings to his tasks 
certain attitudes and opinions concerning 
current issues in education. The final chap- 
ter of this article, which will appear in 
the December JourRNAL, will reveal some 
rather interesting data concerning board 
members’ attitudes toward issues such as 
the need for federal aid; teacher tenure; 


merit pay for teachers; lay participation in 


curricular planning; etc. 


*Hortin, op. cit 
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Line-Staff Organization in the 
Interdisciplinary Approach 


In the interdisciplinary approach to the 
improvement of educational leadership, 
school administration is concerned increas- 
ingly with the adaptation of successful 
techniques and theory from administration 
in other fields to the solution of its own 
problems in public education. 

One adaptation relates to the role of the 
research specialist in the administrative 
organization. Applied to the public school, 
the question is: What will happen in a 
line-staff organization when educational 
practice places the same importance on 
research findings, and accords the same 
status to the research specialist, as does 
industry? 

The researcher is a staff officer in in- 
dustry but, so often is he a consultant 
on the implementation of his findings and 
recommendations, that he functions as a 
line officer in terms of authority. Because 
it enters his province to make decisions, 
personnel become responsible to him. In- 
deed, many line officers in industry came 
into administrative positions through re- 
search ability, and the ability to plan 
organize, and produce on the basis of re- 
search findings 

In education, however, it is 
that the staff research specialist could 
reach, gradually, a point where he has 
authority to make decisions with no re- 
sponsibility for outcomes. This would not 
be best practice, for the school adminis- 
trator is responsible to the school board. 

On the other hand, 7f the researcher does 
have responsibility (for example, making 
the decision as to choice of a site for a 
new school), he is likely to become cau- 
tious: this wariness would hamstring his 
imagination and vision, modify his ap- 
proach, and reduce effectiveness of a re- 
search program 


possible 


Research Specialist’s Role 

In smaller districts, the administrator 
will probably do the research, or else there 
will be little, if any; in the larger city, 
or intermediate, district, it will be the 
function of the research specialist. What 
is the staff function of the research special- 
ist in education? It is up to him to feed 
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the ideas, to feed the needs, to the ad- 
ministrator; and, it is up to the adminis- 
trator to decide whether he can use the 
ideas, satisfy the needs, providing: he 
can appreciate, absorb, and digest what 
research has to teli—if he cannot listen, 
see, and appraise, either the research is in 
vain, or he begins to permit the specialist 
to make decisions 


The Solution 

Since the emphasis that industry places 
on research is closely related to improve- 
ment, comparable emphasis might do much 
for education. But educational leadership 
should keep findings at the research level, 
and recommendations at the liaison level 
between research and administration, with 
administrators taking it from there; ad- 
ministrators should have the training and 
bent that will enable them to interpret on 
the basis of research, justify on the basis 
of research, enlist public support (through 
the community school board) on the basis 
of research, and act on the basis of re- 
search 

In the application of what is good and 
appropriate in industrial administration to 
its educational counterpart, this would in- 
dicate the following implications for edu- 
cational administration and the in-service 
education or preparation of educational 
administrators: 

1. Preparation should include training in 
research, particularly in the administrative 
area. This, of course, education does 

2. Preparation should include training 
perhaps even internship, in the interpreta- 
tion of the findings of educational re- 
search, decision making on the basis of 
these findings (even if it is only vicarious) 
the implementation of these, and the ap- 
plication of this implementation to various 
real, specific public school situations in a 
variety of community settings and social 
climates 

3. The line officer should be research 
oriented, as well as logic and experience 
oriented. Otherwise, he will have to choose 
between ignoring research entirely, and 
watching a staff officer enter the flow of 
authority 
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Che trend toward large units of school 
control is not a new one. In West Virginia 
as early as 1916 recommendations were 
made to the legislature to consider a county 
unit school system in the state of West 
Virginia. It was not until after the state 
idopted a tax limitation amendment to the 
constitution and the subsequent reduction 
in the available income for schools on a 
local basis that the county unit law was 
passed. This was in 1933. Other states 
having county units in part or whole are 
Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana 
Maryland, New Mexico, North Carolina 
Tennessee, Utah, and Virginia. Cooper and 
Fitzwater stated 


In the twelve county-unit states there are 
904 County Units of school administration 
and 441 Independent Districts. The number 


of independent districts range from none in 
West Virginia and Florida to 136 in Ken 
tucky. All county units have the common 


characteristic of being comprised of a large 
geographic area which is made up of a num 
ber of neighborhoods and communities. In 
contrast, independent districts are composed 
of a single city or village community. Except 
for the few large city school systems, county 
units of administration in these states have 
much larger pupil population than the inde 
pendent districts. 

The change was not accepted favorably 
in all sections of the state. Greatest op- 
position was found in the independent dis- 
tricts especially in the larger urban areas 

The opposition seemed to grow out of 
the following fears 

1. The local districts would lose control 
of their schools 

2. The progressive independent schools 
would be “leveled off” to supply the deficien- 
cies existing in the rural areas and that the 
state as a whole would not be benefited by 
the change 

3. The salaries of the city school teachers 
would be lowered due to the curtailed income 
needed to raise the rural school educational 
levels 


Evaluation of the County Unit 


Since the adoption of the county unit 
there have been some attempts at its 
evaluation. It has been claimed that the 

Shirley Cooper and Charles O. Fitzwater, County 


School Administration (New York Harper and 
Brothers), p. 198 






The County Unit in West Virginia Schools 
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county unit plan has resulted in enormous There 
improvements of the rural schools. Previ- 


were 7049 teachers in 1925-26 
with one year or less preparation. This was 
ous to the introduction of this plan the reduced to 2658 in 1933-34 and to 1638 
various districts offered different levels in 1943-44. This was further reduced to 


of educational opportunity but under the 1211 
new plan the opportunities are more uni- 
form throughout the state. The county 
unit has brought to the school system a 


in 1951-52. This made a reduction 
such that there were only 36.1 per cent 
as many with such preparation in 1933-34 
as in 1925-26. This number was further 
most businesslike arrangement in the ad- reduced so that in 1943-44 there were 
ministration of school finance. It has as- 


61.6 per cent as many as in 1933-34 and 
sured the schools of a minimum nine- by 1951-52 there were only 45.6 per cent 
months term whereas the district system as many as in 1933-34. 
operated without any set school term, de- 3 
pending on the amount of finances avail- Summary of Catagories 
able 1. Space will not permit a detailed re- 


It was the purpose of this study to capitulation of each category in the tables 
check back over the record to see to what but in general one can state that there 
degree these claims have materialized has been improvement in all categories 
Since West Virginia was the first state to except capital outlay. Those close to the 
completely organize on a county basis it problem are aware that the economic con- 
would seem that such a study would have ditions which caused the breakdown of the 
value to the general reading public inter- district system and the change to county 
ested in the question of county unit versus unit type of school organization affected 
district systems of school organization the building program. Right or wrong it 

Table I covers the period from 1925-26 seemed best to continue the instructional 
to 1951-52 and should be read as follows activities at a high level even though the 





TABLE |. Effects of the County Unit in West Virginia 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
1933-34 1943-44 1951-52 
Classification 1925-26 1933-34 1943-44 1951-52 was of was of was of 
1925-26 1933-34 1933-34 


1. Staff Personnel Data 
One year or less of preparation 7,049 2,658 1,638 


1,211 36.1 61.6 45.6 
Four or more years’ preparation 1,849 5,510 8,186 11,322 297.7 148.6 205.5 
One year or less of experience 7,256 5,268 3,102 3,480 72.6 58.9 66.1 
Five or more years of exper 6,629 10,939 12,197 12,790 165. 111.5 116.9 
ience 
Total number of teachers 13,885 15,340 15,512 16,270 116.7 101.1 100.4 
Number days taught 170.3 154.5 173.3 173.0 90.7. 112.1 112.0 
2. Pupil Personnel Data 
Average daily attendance 308,405 289,148 360,270 395,693 93.8 1246 1368 
Total number of pupils 384,722 440,185 409,081 440,567 113.1 92.9 100.1 
Teacher-pupil ratio 27.70 27.22 26.37 27.1 98.2 96.9 99.6 
Enumeration of pupils 479,182 548,049 509,987 561,814 114.4 93.1 102.6 
3. Financial Aspects of the Problem* 
Value of the school property 62,183 67,431 93,755 178,627 1084 137.6 264.9 
Operational costs 1,848 1,629 2,933 5,393 88.1 180.1 330.9 
Instructional costs 15,305 14,125 23,632 49,434 92.3 1673 350.0 
Capital outlay 3,061 4,520 1,311 6,189 147.7 29.0 134.7 
Total expenditures 56,183 27,230 29,581 


76,449 48.7 108.6 280.7 





*To nearest $1,000 








building program was allowed to suffer 

2. There seemed a slowdown percentage- 
wise in general following the county unit 
organization. This was in the midst of the 
economic crisis which brought about the 
reorganization and no one knows how much 
greater it would have been if the old dis- 
trict system continued. Many schools were 
already offering less than~nine months 
school and salaries were in arrears and 
being cut. Salaries have been paid on time 
and all schools have operated on a nine 
months’ basis since the county unit has 
been in effect. 

3. By 1951-52 there was noticeable im- 
provement in all categories for which data 
are on record. Among the more significant 
evidences favoring the county unit type 
of organization by 1951-52 was the in- 
crease in preparation and experience of 
the teachers; the reduction in the teacher- 
pupil ratio: and the improvement in aver- 
age attendance of pupils even though the 
number of pupils remained approximately 
the same 

4. The most encouraging factor was the 
increase in the number of days school was 
in session. In 1933-34 it had dropped to 
90.7 per cent of 1925-26 but by 1943-44 
it had risen to 112.1 per cent of 1933-34 
This was reflected in higher average daily 
attendance and a reduction in teacher- 
pupil ratio. The latter may have been 
caused by the lowering pupil enumeration 
and smaller number of pupils enrolled. 

5. In the material aspects total expendi- 
tures in 1933-34 was only 48.7 per cent 
of 1925-26 but in 1943-44 it was 108.6 
per cent of 1933-34. In 1951-52 it was 
280.7 per cent. Data show there is still 
need for improvement in the building situ- 
ation. Boards of education are still spend- 
ing the bulk of funds available on instruc- 
tion and operation. These are factors most 
closely correlated with student needs. How 
much the war conditions affected these 
data is not known. It must have been a 
material factor in reducing the improve- 
ments brought about by the county unit 
organization. 

6. There is some evidence of economy 
since the total school costs dropped while 
instructional and operational costs con 
tinued to rise. This probably was caused 
by the drop in building construction. The 
value of the school property arose during 
the periods studied 


Cost — Student Body Ratio 


The problem was then attacked from a 
different angle. It seemed to be a reason- 
able thesis that a good evidence of success 
of a school unit would be the ratio of 
total expenditures bear to the total pupil 
body served. Table II attempts such an- 
swer and in general shows that the ratio 
of school costs to pupils served decreased 
from 1925-26 to 1933-34 and following 
that period regained its improvement trend 
This reached the peak of $173.50 in 1951 
52 as compared with $61.90 in 1933-34 
and $146 in 1925-26. 

Another indication of the same type 
would be the per cent of the assessed 
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valuations of a unit for school support 
that was used for educational purposes 
Table III attempts to answer this question 
and shows in a like manner the value of 
the larger unit of school support. In 1925 





TABLE Il. Per Pupil Cost 


Total Per Pupil Rati 
Year Expenditure Vumbe Multiplied 
in $1,0( Pupil By $1,0 
1925-26 $56,183 $84,722 $146.06 
1933-34 27.23 440,185 61.90 
1943-44 29,581 409,081 72.3 
1951-52 76,449 440,567 173.5¢ 





26 West Virginia expended 0.34 per cent 
of its assessed valuation for school pur- 
poses. The amount was 1.52 per cent in 
1933. There was a slight drop in 1943 
reflecting economic conditions but arose 
abruptly in 1951 to 2.75 per cent 


A report on the results of one state’s trend toward larger school units 


TABLE lll. Per Cent of Assessed 
Valuation Used for Education 
to Nearest $1,000 


Tota Per Cent 

Year issessed Expenditu Spent for 
Valuation* for Schoc Schoo 

1925 $1,671,276 $56,18 34 
1933 1,785,165 27,236 1.52 
1943 2,058,205 29,581 1.44 
1951 2,778,171 76,449 2.75 
*Taken from Legislative Manua metime 


alled The Blue Book. 





As a final indication of the success of 
county unit one should study the _ in- 
creases in pupil services as indicated by 
factors other then instruction and housing 
Such factors as transportation, days taught 
length of school term, cost of meals served 
and cost of free textbooks should be 
studied 





TABLE V. Type County Study — Personnel Aspects 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
1933-34 1943-44 1951 


143-44 1951 was of 


1025 A 19033~—34 1033-34 
1. One Year or Less Preparation 
West Central Counties 755 1,204 7 29 159.4 8.0 ‘ : 
Southern Counties 779 1,450 127 56 186.1 8 37 
Northern Counties 1,082 538 16 : 49.7 2.7 0.4 
North Eastern Counties 564 604 32 ] 107.0 5.2 1 1 
Industrial Counties 1,282 1,212 74 21 94.5 6.1 1 
Mining Counties 31 1,550 144 58 166.4 ).2 3.8 
Rural Counties 271 526 47 13 194.0 g 4 
2. Number Days School Taught 
West Central Counties 163 176 173 17 107.9 8.2 98.2 
Southern Counties 163 177 174 173 108.6 8.3 97.7 
Northern Counties 168 176 174 174 104.7 98.8 98.3 
North Eastern Counties 164 177 175 173 107.9 18.8 97.7 
Industrial Counties 165 177 17 174 107.2 97.7 98.3 
Mining Counties 160 177 17 173 110.6 ) 97.7 
Rural Counties 162 175 17 172 108.0 98.7 18.2 
3. Average Daily Attendance 
West Central Counties 8274.1 10667.6 10674.8 12171.9 128.9 100.0 114.1 
Southern Counties 8431.9 11386.7 12324.6 14274.6 135.0 108.2 125.3 
Northern Counties 7678.1 10043.1 8539.5 8601.1 130.8 85.0 85.6 
North Eastern Counties 3285.5 3853.9 3627.9 3953.9 117.3 94.1 102.6 
Industrial Counties 12552.1 15920.9 15160.1 16482.0 126.8 5.2 103.4 
Mining Counties 7771.4 11300.9 11928.7 13950.3 145.3 106. 123.4 
Rural Counties 3257.1 3986.0 3517.3 4032.9 122.2 88 101.1 
4. Teacher Pupil Ratio 
West Central Counties 17.9 28.1 24.1 24.5 100.7 85.7 87.2 
Southern Counties 25.5 30.1 24.1 30.2 106.2 80. 100.3 
Northern Counties 29.1 31.9 25.2 25.9 109.6 79.0 81.1 
North Eastern Countic 5.2 26.3 24.8 25.5 104.3 4.2 96.9 
Industrial Counties 28.2 29.2 26.6 25.9 103.5 91.0 88.3 
Mining Counties 6.5 30.7 27.7 29.9 115.8 90.2 97.3 
Rural Counties 6.3 26.1 21.9 4.3 99.2 84.2 93.1 
5. Enumeration 

West Central Counties 82,031 116,575 105,600 153,594 142.1 90.5 131.7 
Southern Counties 73,578 121,599 100,663 145,489 165.2 82.7 119.6 
Northern Counties 69,269 108,058 81,530 88,596 155.9 75.4 81.9 
North Eastern Counties 37,475 44,668 35,851 42,010 119.1 80.2 94.0 
Industrial Counties 108,851 170,862 145,323 1* 5,899 157.1 85.0 113.4 
Mining Counties 77,473 118,863 101,037 143,115 153.4 85.0 120.4 
Rural Counties 40,445 46,504 37,801 45,034 114.9 81.2 96.8 
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Table IV should be read as was Table I 
The following facts made even more signif- 
icant the savings evidenced in total costs 
of education in the state. There was no 
transportation in 1915 and data on free 
meals were not found until 1943 although 
it started a bit earlier than that. Percent- 
age-wise the increase in these services was 
marked after the state organized schools 
on the county basis. It is clear to those 
who are familiar with the facts that these 
services are the direct results of the wider 
view of schools resulting from the new 
organization of the state. Such organiza- 
tion brought larger state participation in 
school costs and thus made possible addi- 
tional services to the pupils 

Tables I to IV in general seem to indi- 
cate that as far as the state in general 
was concerned the larger unit of support 
had been an _ educational blessing but 
there still remained the question: Has this 
been a total gain for all communities or 
was it a gain for the state as a whole at 
the expense of the larger and more pro- 


TABLE IV. Cost of Pupil Services* 


l'ransportation 17 78 
Cost of meals served 
Cost of textbooks (free 170. 52 


*To nearest $1,000 


***Increase from 1943-44 52 wa 


i Cen Per Cent Per Cent 

1943-44 1951-52 

413-44 2 was Oo was of was of 
1925~2¢ 1933-34 1933~—34 

1,815 5,585 128.1 652.8 2008.8 
1,000 1.405 * OK ROK 
177. 85.0 32.3 287.9 141.7 

here were earlier data indicating meals served 





each of the geographical areas and in each 
of the major industrial type counties were 
selected. From the data in these counties 
a similar study was then made with the 
results shown in Tables V and VI. In 
general these tables are read in the same 
manner as those covering the state as a 


whole although all items in the earlier 





gressive communities. Seven counties in tables were not studied in the type coun- 
TABLE VI. Type County Study — Material Aspects — To Nearest $1,000 

Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 

1933-34 1943-44 1951-5 

‘ 13-44 1s of was of 

1933-34 { 


1. Value School Property 


West Central Counties 14,711 16,664 26,493 39,732 113.2 158.9 237.7 
Southern Counties 11,656 13,198 15,529 35,261 113.2 117.6 267.1 
Northern Counties 14,832 15,034 22,430 41,328 101.3 149.2 274.7 
North Eastern Counties 2,945 3,612 §,512 10,685 22.6 152.6 296.0 
Industrial Counties 26,498 27,865 42,469 65,011 105.1 152.0 233.3 
Mining Counties 9,731 12,254 15,733 37,099 125.9 128.3 302.0 
Rural Counties 2,595 2,345 3,744 ),992 90.3 159.2 426.2 
2. Operational Costs 
West Central Counties 514 346 694 1,211 67.3 200.5 350. 
Southern Counties $27 274 584 1,142 64.1 213.1 416.7 
Northern Counties 608 401 632 1,159 65.9 157.6 289.0 
North Eastern Counties 144 111 170 354 77.0 153.1 318.0 
Industrial Counties 27 601 1,080 1,945 64.8 179.3 323.6 
Mining Counties $51 280 465 1,089 62.0 166.0 388.9 
Rural Counties 153 99 165 306 65.3 166.0 308.9 
3. Instructional Costs 
West Central Counties 3,069 2,909 5,437 11,328 4.7 186.0 389.0 
Southern Counties 2,654 2,697 5,062 10,682 100.8 188.0 396.0 
Northern Counties 3,196 2,892 4,204 8,573 90.8 148.4 296.4 
North Eastern Counties 1,065 1,102 1,644 3,591 103.4 148.2 325.8 
Industrial Counties 4,770 4,582 7,584 15,761 96.0 165.5 321.8 
Mining Counties 2,644 2,696 5,003 10,745 101.9 185.5 398.5 
Rural Counties 1,125 1,049 1,716 3,406 93.2 163.5 324.6 
4. Capital Outlay 
West Central Counties 604 96 223 1,792 17.5 231.2 1866.6 
Southern Counties 1,023 72 320 1,655 7.0 444.4 2398.6 
Northern Counties 1,16 66 105 554 5.6 159.0 839.3 
North Eastern Counties 176 19 51 323 10.7 266.3 1700.0 
Industrial Counties 1,435 107 226 1,777 7.4 211.2 1660.7 
Mining Counties 794 103 344 1,367 12.8 344.6 1327.1 
Rural Counties 183 75 93 556 40.9 124.0 741.3 
5. Total Expenditures 
West Central Counties 4,896 3,743 4,189 16,024 72.7 111.9 433.4 
Southern Counties 4,467 3,528 7,551 17,826 78.9 214.0 505.2 
Northern Counties 5,619 3,779 6,115 13,137 67.2 161.8 347.6 
North Eastern Counties 1,658 1,375 2,378 6,636 82.9 172.9 482.6 
Industrial Counties 8,534 5,905 7,119 24,224 69.1 120.5 410.2 
Mining Counties 4,028 3,587 7,746 19,236 89.0 215.9 536.2 
Rural Counties 1,563 1,393 2,626 5,701 89.1 188.5 409.2 
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ties. A study of these tables on type 
counties seem to warrant the following 
observations 


Several Conclusions 

1. The increase of poorly prepared teach- 
ers following the county unit which was 
seen for the state as a whole was seen for 
each type of county studied. This was cor- 
rected in later years. 

2. There was a slight drop in the num- 
ber days school was in session which may 
have been caused by the extensive con- 
solidation and transportation. Thus bad 
roads might have made it impossible to 
hold schools in some localities which would 
not needed to have closed were schools 
operated locally. 

3. All types of counties showed a tend- 
ency to reduce the size of classes as shown 
by the decrease in teacher-pupil ratio. The 
enumeration decrease may be a reflection 
of the decreasing family size and have no 
direct relation to type of school organiza- 
tion. 

4. As was to be expected there were 
variations in degree among the type 
counties in both personnel and material as- 
pects of the school, but the same general 
trends were noted in all types of counties 
studied. The rising trend was rather sharp 
in both operational and instructional costs. 

5. School building construction had al- 
most reached a standstill prior to the 
county unit as is shown by these figures. 
In 1933-34 school construction was only 
5.6 per cent of 1925-26 in some types of 
counties and was only 40.9 per cent in the 
best group under study. An abrupt rise 
was noticed following 1933-34 when in 
1943-44 the rural group increased 124.0 
per cent and the mining counties 344.6 
per cent of 1933-34. 

6. The same trend was reflected in total 
expenditures for educational purposes. The 
range in types of counties was 67.2 to 89.1 
per cent of 1925-26 in 1933-34 but had 
risen to a range of 111.9 to 215.9 per 
cent of 1933-34 in 1943-44. 

7. Hence there seems no basis for the 
belief that the gain in the state as a whole 
was at the best a “leveling-off” process. 
It seems clear that with the advent of the 
county unit something did change edu- 
cational conditions in West Virginia and 
that these changes were reflected in types 
of counties as well as in the state generally. 
One would seem justified in concluding that 
the county unit was the basic factor in 
this improvement or at least was closely 
correlated to the basic factor 
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RECENT JUDICIAL OPINION XL— 


School Boards and Teacher Dismissal Hearings 


The times are such that a far greater 
portion of the efforts of the average school 
board is devoted to considering the hiring 
of teachers, than to considering their dis- 
missal. 

But while this may be true, a study of 
current educational litigation will show 
that it is usuaily the latter of these two 
aspects of teacher employment that ac- 
counts for the greater number of suits 
between local boards and their teachers 

An interesting case involving this aspect 
of school board operations was recently 
reported in the Supreme Court of Errors 
for the State of Connecticut. 


Facts of the Case 


Conley, an instructor of physical edu- 
cation in the New Britain public schools 
since September, 1936, was dismissed at 
the end of the school year in 1953 “be- 
cause of gross inefficiency . . . in the 
normal duties of his teaching position.” 
He had been notified by the superintendent 
of schools, in writing (on May 11, 1953): 
of the board’s intention to terminate his 
contract; of the detailed charges against 
him; and of the procedure whereby he 
could request a hearing before the board. 

At the conclusion of the hearing, con- 
ducted on June 25, July 1 and 2, and 
August 4 and 6, and at which Conley 
was represented by counsel, the board 
(by a majority vote) resolved that the 
charges of gross inefficiency had been 
proved by a preponderance of the evi- 
dence, and warranted his dismissal as of 
June 30, 1953. 

The Court of Common Pleas upheld 
the board’s action. In his appeal, Conley 
charged that the action of the board was 
“illegal, arbitrary, discriminatorv, and in 
abuse of its discretion” because (1) the 
board refused to grant the motion of the 
plaintiff for a bill of particulars of the 
charges against him, (2) it denied him 
the right to cross-examine the witnesses 
it produced, and (3) it held that the evi- 
dence was sufficient to establish his gross 
inefficiency and therefore warranted his 
discharge.” 

This decision of the Court of Common 
Pleas is now being appealed 


Issues in the Case 

The basic issue in this case, of course, 
was whether the action of the board was 
so arbitrary, discriminatory, and in abuse 
on the board’s discretion as to be illegal. 

The broader points at issue — and these 
could well be applicable in jurisdictions 
other than Connecticut — involve the pos- 


Conley v. Bd. of Educ. of the City of 
Britain; cited as 123 A. 2d 747 in the 
Reporter System. 


New 
National 
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sible judicial view concerning the general 
problem of acceptable procedures to be 
employed at teacher dismissal hearings. 

It will be with this latter question that 
this article will deal. 


Findings of the Court 


The present court first pointed out that 
it was not the function of the court “t 
retry the case. The defendant board is an 
administrative agency, although it acts in 
a quasi-judicial capacity. To render a de- 
cision, it must weigh evidence and reach 
conclusions. The credibility of wit- 
nesses and the determination of issues of 
fact are matters within its province. 
[The] function of the court is to deter- 
mine whether or not the board acted 
illegally [i.e.] in violation of the 
powers granted to and duties imposed upon 
it. . . . [If] the conclusions reached [by 
the board] are legally supported by the 
evidence the court cannot change 
them.” 

The court then turned to the first claim 
in Conley’s appeal. After commenting that 
what Conley apparently meant by “a bill 
of particulars” was “a more specific state- 
ment of the charges preferred against 
him,” the opinion went on: “While the 
board was acting in a quasi-judicial ca- 
pacity, it remained, nevertheless, an admin- 
istrative agency before which proceedings 
are necessarily informal. It was not neces- 
sary for it to follow technical rules of 
pleading and procedure.” 

The facts that the hearings were held 
over a five-day period; that early in the 
hearings Conley was given an opportunity 
to examine the board’s records, minutes 
and files; that the hearing was postponed 
to enable him to prepare his case; and that 
witnesses were summoned at his request, 
demonstrated — in the court’s view — that 
Conley had a full and fair opportunity of 
hearing what evidence there was against 
him and of presenting evidence in his 
own behalf. Accordingly. his first claimed 
basis for the appeal could not be allowed 

In connection with Conley’s second 
ground for appeal, the court noted that 


the propriety, relevancy, and limits of 
cross-examination “are within the reason- 
able discretion of the trier The tran- 


script of the proceedings before the board 

demonstrates that the plaintiff was 
given a fair opportunity of exercising his 
right to examine and cross-examine wit- 
nesses.” 

With regard to the claim that the evi- 
dence did not support the finding and con- 
clusions of the board, the court noted 
“Because of the requirement of the tenure 
act that the decision of the board shall 
be based upon the evidence supporting the 


STEPHEN F. ROACH 


Editor, Eastern School Law Review 
Jersey City, N. J. 


specific charge [viz., gross inefficiency] . . . 
it was the duty of the court to ex- 
amine the evidence from that point of 
view. The board, however, is the judge of 
the credibility of the witnesses and has the 
power to decide all factual matters before 
it. 

The opinion then continued: “An exami- 
nation of the entire transcript of the hear- 
ings disclosed that the board's 
conclusion that the plaintiff should be dis- 
missed was adequately supported by the 
evidence within the rule stated _ A 
board has the right to demand that a 
teacher know his subject and that he be 
capable of arousing and holding the in- 
terest of his pupils and maintaining dis- 
cipline.”’ 


Significance of the Case 

With regard to the specific issue of Con- 
ley’s “gross inefficiency,” it is significant, 
of course, that the court held that the 
record supported the board’s findings that 
the teacher should be dismissed 

But it is with regard to the court’s 
views concerning the broader aspects of 
this case; viz., the desirable procedures to 
be followed during a teacher dismissal 
hearing that the opinion furnishes several 
legal principles of wide application. 

First: In conducting a dismissal hearing, 
a local board is acting in a quasi-judicial 
capacity. However, the board is still an 
administrative agency before which: (1) 
the proceedings may be necessarily infor- 
mal; (2) the technical rules of pleading 
and procedure need not be followed; (3) 
the strict rules of evidence are not binding. 

Second: The test of a board’s conduct 
of a dismissal hearing is whether the em- 
ployee involved has a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to hear and to be heard upon the 
charges preferred against him and whether 
the proceedings are conducted in a fair 
and impartial manner. 

Third: The conduct of a dismissal hear- 
ing must not violate the fundamentals of 
natural justice. That is, there must be due 
notice of hearing, and at the hearing no 
one may be deprived of the right to pro- 
duce relevant evidence or to cross-examine 
witnesses or to be fairly apprised of the 
facts upon which the board is asked to act 

Fourth: At a teacher dismissal hearing. 
the school board is the judge of credibility 
of witnesses, of the relevancy and limits 
of cross-examination, and has the power to 
decide all factual matters brought before it 

Fifth: In considering the possible dis 
missal of a teacher for gross inefficiency. 
the employing board has the right to ex- 
pect that the teacher knows his subject. 
and that he is capable of holding pupil in- 
terest and of maintaining discipline 
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A perspective and view of the interior court of the 
Emmaus high school, East Penn Union School District, 
Pa. — Wolf & Hahn, architects, Allentown, Pa. Dr. 
Lemmon Stoudnour is superintendent. 


EMMAUS 
High School 










The East Penn, Pa., Union School 





District directors stressed 
quality in their desire 

to provide a physical plant 
that would facilitate 
maximum learning for 

their children 










The culmination of effort “to do the 
thing most beneficial for our children” 
on the part of representatives of the five 
districts that make up the East Penn, 
Pa., Union School District is the re- 
cently completed tribute to whole-team Simple elegance is achieved in the brick and terrazzo 
co-operation, the Emmaus high school. auditorium foyer shown above. 
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It is a plant in which quality was 
stressed by the 24-member union board 
which planned the school. 

Physically the plant consists of an 
academic area of 15 classrooms; art, 
commercial, and home-economics de- 
partments; three laboratories for science 
instruction; an industrial-art shop with 
a mechanical drawing room; a library, 
music room, and public speaking area 
eight offices, a clinic, and two teachers 
rooms; a cafeteria, auditorium, gym 
nasium, and natatorium. 

Basically the functional plan ap 
proved by the board meant a one-story 
structure with a basement plan of boiler 
room and storage areas and a second 
floor of girls’ lockers and showers and 
a health and driver training room 



























Construction Materials 





The basic construction was steel 
frame with brick and concrete block 
The classrooms have plaster walls, 
acoustical plaster ceilings, asphalt tile 
floors, unit-ventilator heating, and lou- 
vered fluorescent lighting. The corridors 





Two views of the Emmaus home living 
department are at the right. 

The upper illustration shows the all- 
purpose cooking room with its 

unit kitchens, while below that is the 
all-purpose sewing room. 

Directly below is an illustration 

of the auditorium that can 
accommodate an audience of 

770 persons 
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and stairs have a ceramic tile wainscot, 
plaster walls, acoustical tile ceilings, and 
terrazzo treads. The toilet rooms have 
ceramic tile flooring and wainscoting. 

Built on a site of 41 acres, the Em- 
maus high school has a pupil capacity 
of 710 for grades nine through twelve. 
The total cost of this quality school was 
$3,200,000 which, for 125,140 square 
feet, means an approximate per-pupil 
cost of $2,615 and a contract cost per 
square foot of $14.84. 


Site Improvements 

The outdoor area provides adequately 
lighted paved areas for parking 785 
automobiles. The plan for the site also 
includes a baseball diamond, two soft- 
ball fields, a football field with a quarter 
mile track and stands to accommodate 
4000 spectators. There will also be a 
practice football field equipped for night 
lighting, four tennis and two volleyball 
courts, and a space for field hockey. 


At Emmaus, the industrial-arts 
department includes shops for graphic 
arts, a planning and drawing area, 

and a general shop with facilities 

for working in wood, metal, electricity, 


and plastics. A paint spray booth 

and storage room are adjacent to the 
general shop. At the left above is a 
view of the graphic arts room, while 
below is the general shop. 

Directly below is the Emmaus 
gymnasium with its bleachers for 
seating 1400 persons. 
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A Gymnasium-Music 


Building for Toms River 


The Problem 
As an addition to its high school plant, Toms River, N. J 


needed a large gymnasium with locker and team room facili- 
ties, plus band and choral music rooms with practice area 
and storage. Strict economy was required of the architect 
by the board of education, but quality was not to be 
sacrificed. 
The Solution 

1. Gymnasium 

10,000 square feet floor area with electrically operated 
dividing door, seating capacity of 1500, with locker room 
facilities for 1400, plus storage and first aid rooms. 
. Choral Room 

1600 square feet 
3. Band Room 

1800 square feet, plus individual practice rooms 


do 







Construction Details 


A steel-framed structure, utilizing a combination of exposed 
concrete block and three-inch “sandwich” panels for wall 
construction was submitted to the board and approved by 
them. The panels consisted of an aluminum outer skin, Fiber- 
glas insulation, and a painted steel finish on interior. Roof 
construction is three-inch precast insulating plank on steel 
framing, with exposed surface painted. 

Floor construction consists of concrete slab on gravel with 
“floating” wood flooring applied over membrane _ water- 
proofing in gymnasium. 
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Solving a Special Building Problem 
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The floor plan and a front exterior 
view of the gymnasium-music addi- 
tion to the Toms River, N. J., high 
school — Micklewright and Mountford, 
architects, Trenton, N. J. Mr. Clyde 
W. Slocum is superintendent of schools 
at Toms River. 


To combat wear, the floor in the gymnasium corridor is 
terrazzo. The floor in locker room areas is ceramic tile with 
tiled walls in shower rooms and tiled wainscot in corridor. 
The floor in the music suite is asphalt tile with built-in wood 
risers in choral and band rooms. 

Built-in equipment consisted of instrument and music 
storage cabinets, 1400 box lockers and 150 master lockers. 
and an electrically operated bifolding partition. 

The exterior finish of the building are concrete blocks 
painted on the lower portion of building with aluminum 
surfaced panels above. Windows are aluminum. Foundations 
were designed to permit brick veneering of lower section 
at later date. 

Heating is accomplished by hot water conversion of steam 
brought from adjoining high school building. In addition to 
normal ventilating requirements, summer exhaust fans are 
provided for the gymnasium. 

Lighting is incandescent throughout. 


ee 
. 


~ 


a 
| 
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Two illustrations of the Toms River 
gymnasium. The room measures 

100 x 100 feet, and has 

retractable gymnasium seating for 
1500 spectators. The walls are of 
exposed masonry and metal panels; 
the ceiling exposed insulating 


The Costs 

A breakdown of pertinent construction cost data is listed 
below: 

Total area — 19,625 square feet 

Total cubage — 426,930 cubic feet 

Total construction cost — $276,378 

Cost per square foot — $14 

Cost per cubic foot — 65 cents 


7 Gia 


‘ 
+. 


One of the two rooms in the music suite of the Toms River addition. In back is 
shown one of the two practice rooms and a storage area for uniforms. 
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THE BUILDING :_ PROGRAM 


Building Schools in Jefferson County 








With student 
the nation, 


enrollments rising 
every school administration 
faced the problems of classroom shortages 
In 1952, Jefferson County had 13,830 stu- 
dents and 404 regular classrooms with a 
21,626 for fall 
Jefferson County was faced with a 
perplexing problem indeed. 

Fortunately, the citizenry of Jefferson 
County had the foresight to pass two bond 
totaling 18 million dollars which 
provided 445 additional classrooms 


across 


projected enrollment of 
1956 


issues 


Classroom Features 

The measured 30 feet 
square, which allows great flexibility for 
class activity. More pupil desks can be 
placed in such a room and more variety 
in arrangement is possible. All classrooms 
are planned for a normal pupil load of 35. 


new classrooms 


The classrooms are equipped with storage 
space, clothes closets or racks, work count- 


ers, and bookshelves. The primary rooms 


have, in addition, lavatory facilities for 
both boys and girls, drinking fountains, 
and sinks 

Adequate chalk-board and tack-board fa- 


The 


minimum of 48 


cilities were provided in each room 


chalk 


boards measured a 


Mr. Johnson, recently awarded a five- 
year extension of contract, has been 
superintendent of schools in Jefferson 
County, Colo., since 1953. This school 
system was the subject of the Edward 
R. Murrow “See It Now” television 
program Ballots at Bear Creek last 
November, because the _ system's 
progress and problems were thought 
typical of the American scene. 


square feet and many measured up to 72 
square feet. During many intervals, the 
chalk-board and tack-board expenditures 
came under fire. However, the administra- 
tion felt that the chalk-board was needed 
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for effective daily instruction and the tack 
board was one of the most effective ways 
to exhibit children’s work and provided 
excellent motivation for continued interest 
and improvement in skills of performance. 
It was also pointed out that it offers an 
opportunity to exhibit some of the ex- 
cellent educational materials available from 
commercial 
papers. 

The kindergarten necessity, 
are much larger, have an area of approxi- 
mately 1200 square feet. Some of the rooms 
have benches along the walls underneath 
the windows which the children can use 
for work space. Under the bench is addi- 
tional storage space that can be used to 
store both the children’s own equipment 
and the school’s. The floor tiles have been 
laid to form patterns that are useful in 
arranging the children for varied play ac- 
tivities in the daily program. The kinder- 
garten rooms are equipped with separate 
cloak rooms. 

Multi-purpose rooms were provided in 
the smaller schools. They serve as cafeteria, 
gymnasium, auditorium, and classroom. 

Health clinics are located adjacent to 
the administrative unit. A large window 
has been cut out in the wall between the 
office and the clinic which makes it possi- 
ble for the building clerk or principal to 
observe any child who is ill and assigned 
to the clinic. 


sources, magazines, and news- 


rooms, of 


Portable Stages 

Portable platforms were provided in 
schools not having stages. The platforms 
were constructed in 12 separate sections 
with two sets of risers and offer a floor 
space of 144 square feet when all are used. 
They can be used in parts, or with all 
sections, in classrooms, multi-purpose 
rooms, placed in the center, at the side, 
or at either end of the room. When not 
in use, they can be disassembled and 


stored. They fit together in such a way 
as not to require blocks or nails and are 


long-range planning characterize how they are— 








Functional construction and 


R. H. JOHNSON 


light enough to be handled by elementary 
children. Very little storage space is re- 
quired for them when not in use. 


The auditoriums in the senior high 
schools have a seating capacity of approxi- 
mately 500. The gymnasiums will accom- 
modate about 2000 spectators. These also 
have a folding partition through the center 
which, when pulled out, makes two areas 
where may be conducted at the 
same 


classes 
time. 
The senior and junior high school ,build- 
ings are so planned that related areas are 
grouped together. Provisions were made 
in the construction to meet the needs of 
particular subject areas, such as adequate 
storage space for the science department; 
map rails for the social studies depart- 
ment; the homemaking laboratory has a 
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This chart shows the rapidly 


growing school population that 
faced the schools in Jefferson 
County, Colo. From approxi- 
mately 14,000 students in 1952 
to 26,500 in 1958, the rise in just 
six years would be about 12,500 
students, the reason they are 
building schools in Jefferson 
County. 












serving counter between the kitchen and 
the serving room; the instrumental music 
room has compartments suited for the 
different band instruments, etc. Through 
such careful planning, the most of movable 
equipment was kept to a minimum. 


Playgrounds 
Asphalt play pad areas have been pro- 
vided outside the school buildings 


They 





We should now like to take you on a 
tour of one of Jefferson County’s most 
typical and recently completed modern 
buildings —the Slater elementary school. 

The Slater classrooms measure approxi- 
mately 30 feet square, which allows greater 
flexibility for class activity. More pupil 
desks can be placed in these classrooms 
and more variety in arrangement is possi- 
ble. These classrooms were planned for a 
normal pupil load of 35. They are equipped 
with storage space, clothes closets, work 
counters, bookshelves, chalk boards, and 
large tack boards. The primary rooms have, 
in addition, lavatory facilities for both girls 
and girls, drinking fountains and sinks. 


The Kindergarten 


The kindergarten room, of necessity, is 


much larger. It has an area of approxi- 
square 


mately 1200 feet. Benches have 





measure 40 by 80 feet and are installed 
at a cost of $768 per play pad area. Base- 
ball backstops have been provided in some 
of the schools. The 20 baseball backstops 
came to a total of $5,840. 

A $13,000 expenditure represented 9000 
feet of steel fencing installed around the 
schools. Gravel was purchased by the 
tons. 

With the facilities the bond issue pro- 






ce am saat 


been built along the walls underneath the 
windows which the children can use for 
work space. Under the bench is addi- 
tional storage space that can be used to 
store equipment belonging to the children 
as well as the school. The floor tiles in 
this room have been laid to form patterns 
that are useful in arranging the children 
for varied activities in the daily program. 
A separate cloak room with built-in benches 
is also provided. 

Stepping outside the kindergarten room 
you will find a patio for the kindergarten 
children with a brick enclosed wall to 
protect them from the wind. The kinder- 
garten children hold classes on the patio 
when the weather is nice. Easels can be 
set up for art sessions. 

Adequate chalk-board and tack-board fa- 
cilities were provided in each room. The 
chalk boards measure approximately 80 





The exterior entrance to the Slater elementary school, Jefferson County school 
district, R-1, Jefferson County, Colo. — John K. Monroe, architect, Denver, Colo. 





vided, Jefferson County is able to cope 
with the present student enrollment of 
19,259 and operate in full session. There 


are five new schools now under construc- 


tion and funds to purchase several cottage 
schools in the near future. The Jefferson 
County R-1 School District, through long- 
range planning, is ready to face the ever 
increasing tide of enrollment which is en- 
gulfing the country 


square feet and are used in presenting in- 
structional materials. Several children can 
use the chalk boards simultaneously for 


drill work. The tack boards were found 
to be one of the most effective ways to 
display children’s work and provide ex- 
cellent motivation for continued interest 
and improvement in skills and performance. 
It offers an opportunity to exhibit some 
of the excellent educational materials avail- 
able from commercial sources, magazines 
and newspapers 

One room of classroom size provides a 


central library for grades 3 through 6. 
The first and second grades and kinder- 
garten have room libraries. 


Slater’s Multi-Purpose Room 


A large multi-purpose room was con- 
structed in the Slater elementary school. 
It serves as a cafeteria when the tables 
and benches which fold into the wall are 
pulled out. It serves as a gymnasium, and 
portable athletic equipment can be moved 
in and out providing wide variety for the 
physical education program. It serves as a 
classroom when chairs are brought in, and 
may be converted into an auditorium with 
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a seating capacity for 300. A portable 
platform stage is also available and is con- 
structed in 12 separated sections with two 
sets of risers and offers a floor space of 
144 square feet when all are used. It can 
be used in parts, or with all sections, in 
classrooms, multi-purpose rooms, placed 
in the center, at the side, or at either end 
of the room. When not in use, it can be 
disassembled and stored. It fits together 
in such a way as not to require blocks 
or nails and is light enough to be handled 
by elementary children. Very little storage 
is required for the platform when not in 
use. 

The cafeteria is adjacent to the multi- 
purpose room. It has been provided with 
fine new modern equipment such as potato 
peelers, steam tables, automatic diswash- 
ers, mixers, an electric garbage disposal, 
refrigerator, and walk-in refrigerator. All 
counters, sinks, and worktables are of stain- 
less steel. The ranges and ovens are large 
and offer adequate cooking facilities for 
food preparation for the 500 children en- 
rolled. 

The health clinic was constructed across 
the hall from the administrative unit. A 
large window separates the office and the 
clinic which makes it possible for the 
building clerk or principal to observe any 
child who is ill and assigned to the clinic. 

A large play area has been provided 
the children. It measures 40 by 80 feet 
and was installed at a cost of $768. It can 
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be cleaned easily and even when snow 
is on the ground the children can walk 
out to the play pad area and enjoy games. 
Jungle Jims, merry-go-rounds, swings, 
slides, and other play equipment have been 
installed. A baseball field with backstop 

































The floor plan and kindergarten 
arrangement incorporated into 
the Slater elementary school in 
Johnson County, Colo. 


was laid out at a very low cost. 

The total cost of the Slater elementary 
school amounted to $412,033.53. 

With the fine physical provisions and 
excellent educational staff, a fine educa- 
tional program is under way. 














An illustration of Slater’s kindergarten room 
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A typical classroom (above) and tackboard 
area (right) in the Slater school. 

Physically, the classrooms have glazed tile 
and plaster walls; asphalt tile flooring; 
fluorescent lighting; and steam, unit- 
ventilator heating. In the Slater school, 
there are 12 classrooms, a kindergarten, and 
a 60 x 40-foot multi-purpose room. 

Serving 470 students, the school had a total 
contract cost of $427,210 or about 

$14.50 per square foot. 








The arrangement of kitchen-cafeteria 
and serving line set-up 
at Slater is illustrated in these 


views of the multi-purpose room 
(above) with the in-wall tables down 
and the kitchen-counter area (left). 
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Word from Washington 


Seeing the Federal Government at Work’ 


ELAINE EXTON 


More than fifty independent agencies, ranging in character 
from the temporary Woodrow Wilson Centennial Commission 
with two employees to the permanent Veterans Administration 
employing approximately 177,940 workers, besides the ten Cabinet 
Departments and the various components of the Executive Office 
of the President, including the Budget Bureau and National 
Security Council, make up the Executive Branch of the govern- 
ment responsible for carrying out the nation’s laws. 

Students will understand their government better if they see 
at least one of these executive establishments in action. The 
farther in advance your group can notify an agency of an in- 
tended visit, the better. If you write their officials at least a month 
ahead how many will be in your party and when you expect to 
arrive at their building (day and hour), it will make it easier for 
them to reserve conference space and have officials available for 
briefings so you won't be kept waiting. 

Sending some background information about your group will 
also be helpful. If the officials know the ages and grade levels of 
the students and the topics and problems in which they are in- 
terested, they will take these into consideration in shaping ar- 
rangements to your needs. When requesting that pertinent ma- 
terials be sent in advance, be definite about the subjects you 
want them to cover 

In writing the director of information at the Department of 
Agriculture, for example, specify what agricultural topics you 
would like to have one or more of their specialists talk to you 
on in their main building, as nutrition or gardening or poultry 
raising. Or tell them if you would like to spend a day inspecting 
improved methods of farming and homemaking at their 11,000- 
acre Research Center at Beltsville, Md., 15 miles northeast of 
Washington, D. C. 

Each of the ten Cabinet-rank Departments — Agriculture, 
Commerce, Defense, Interior, Justice, Labor, Post Office, State, 
Treasury, and Health, Education and Welfare —as well as the 
Civil Service Commission and some of the other executive offices 
are happy to set up programs for visiting school groups during 
government weekday working hours that feature a speaker, movie 
or other visual displays, and a discussion period when the young 
visitors can question well-known government personalities about 
the work of their agencies. Some of the government establish- 
ments, as indicated below, have special features that can be 
shown on guided tours of the building, while others are primarily 
aggregations of offices. 

When no other name is specified in the tour descriptions that 
follow, the official point of contact for making appointments is 
the agency’s information director. Or you can “book” reservations 
at the 11 agencies listed above through the Greater National 
Capital Committee of the Washington Board of Trade, 1616 
K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., which has developed a 
co-ordinated schedule setting aside a particular day and hour 
each week when these departments will receive out-of-town stu- 
dents 

They can mail you a leaflet, Appointment in Washington, pre- 
senting this timetable which contains capsule summaries of the 
trips that can be requested through their facilities. Copies of this 
were recently sent to members of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 


Executive Department Briefings 


Here are some examples of what you will do on a scheduled 
visit to an Executive Department. 
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Post Office 


The Post Office Department, 12th and Pennsylvania Avenue, 
N.W., only offers its one-hour student tour on Thursday morn- 
ings at 11. Reservations can be addressed to L. Rohe Walter, 
Special Assistant to the Postmaster General. 

After a briefing in the department’s fifth floor conference room 
on the place of the postal service in the nation’s economy and 
government, a film is shown that follows the course of a letter 
through the postal system from the time it is dropped in a mail 
box until its delivery. 

During the tour stops are made at two spots that are usually 
not open to visitors — the Postal Inspectors Museum which con- 
tains guns carried in famous train robberies as well as devices 
used in mail frauds and the Postal Inspectors Identification 
Laboratory where scientific methods for detecting postal law 
violations are demonstrated. 


Health, Education and Welfare 


Wednesdays at 10 a.m. is the period when the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 330 Independence Avenue, S.W., 
will receive school groups according to the schedule worked out 
by the Greater National Capital Committee. If this date does not 
fit in with your itinerary, write Mrs. Ann Bergquist, confidential 
assistant to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare what 
time would be most convenient. : 

The program at the youngest of the executive departments 
(established April 11, 1953) will be focused on how its activities 
serve every member of the family from infancy through old-age 
and affect their daily living. Key officials will describe the depart- 
ment’s main functions and illustrate some aspects of its work 
through color slides. 

Before leaving the students will have a chance to ask questions 
of a panel composed of a representative from each of the de- 
partment’s five major operating agencies, namely, the Public 
Health Service, Office of Education, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and Food and Drug 
Administration. 


Defense Department 

Visiting the Pentagon in Arlington, Va., about 20 minutes by 
bus from Washington, is an engrossing event for many students. 
Officials advise school groups to allow at least two hours for a 
conducted tour of the Headquarters of the Department of De- 
fense which includes the Army, Navy (Marines), and Air Force, 
the longest trip to an executive department — and no wonder — 
for not only does the Defense Department have the vital mission 
of maintaining the security of our nation, but it is housed in the 
world’s largest office building covering more than 30 acres. 

It may be helpful in visualizing the tremendous size of this 
five-sided giant to know that five U. S. Capitol Buildings — wings 
and all—would fit neatly within the Pentagon’s walls which 
house 29,000 military and civilian employees in daytime —a 
number greater than the normal working population of a city of 
100,000 people. Its telephone ‘exchange facilities are large enough 
to service a city the size of Wheeling, W. Va., or Galveston, Tex. 

The Department will, if requested, conduct student trips 
through their premises between 9:00 a.m. and 3:00 p.m. on any 
weekday. To make arrangements, write James G. Dunton, Deputy 


*The third in a series of articles aimed at helping school officials arrange student 
trips to Washington that will have educational and citizenship significance. A 
fourth article will appear shortly. 
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Director, Special Activities, Department of Defense, Washington 
25, D. C., giving as much information as possible about your 
group and its interests so that they can develop a program to fit 
your preferences. 

In addition to seeing some of the unusual features of the build- 
ing, these trips generally include a briefing on the work of the 
department, an explanation of the construction of the Pentagon, 
and a review of a movie or displays of weapons, historical uni- 
forms, paintings, small scale ship models, or similar items. 


Lunch With Federal Workers 

While in a federal building you might find it interesting to 
lunch in a cafeteria with government workers. These are not 
only conveniently located but serve low-cost, wholesome menus. 
A good place to plan such an experience is at the Pentagon whose 
two restaurants and six cafeterias serve more than 17,500 meals 
each weekday. 

Since the food facilities at other government units are far more 
limited if you wish to sample the fare elsewhere, plan to eat 
before or after the peak hours —that is as early as 11 or not 
until 1:30. For groups of 20 or more it is wise to make prior 
arrangements. The restaurants at the Capitol and in the Senate 
and House office buildings are not open to the general public. 


G-Men and Currency Production 

While holding student briefings is an innovation at some execu- 
tive departments, the regularly conducted tours with lectures at 
the Justice Department’s Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) 
and the Treasury Department’s Bureau of Engraving have long 
been popular Washington tourist attractions. 

As the home-base of the G-Men, the FBI is an especial 
favorite of young visitors who are fascinated by the displays of 
lawbreakers’ weapons and instruments used in crime detection, 
the exhibits from actual FBI investigations, a view of the 
scientific laboratory that aids in tracking down wanted criminals, 
a marksmanship demonstration by one of the special agents at 
an indoor target range. An explanation of the FBI’s fingerprint 
system which includes a noncriminal as well as a criminal file 
to assist in locating missing persons in times of disaster and in 
establishing the identity of amnesia and accident victims also 
acts as a magnet. 

FBI tours start at the 9th and Pennsylvania Avenue entrance 
of the Department of Justice Building and last for about an hour. 
(Hours: Weekdays 9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. Free admission.) If your 
group has more than 15 members, write to FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover several weeks prior to your arrival advising him of your 
group’s size and time preference. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 14th and C' Streets, 
S.W., has a guide force to escort visitors through the building to 
see the main processes by which U. S. paper currency is manu- 
factured. Tours leave the 14th Street entrance at frequent in- 
tervals. (Hours: Weekdays 8 to 11 a.m. and 12:30 to 2 p.m. 
Free admission.) Since all groups are taken in turn on their 
arrival, advance reservations are net.-required. 

During the 30 to 40 minute itinerary, visitors witness the 
printing of currency by plate printerg; the over-printing of seals; 
signatures, and serial numbers on, bills; the stacking, counting, 
and examining of freshly printed money, and other related opera- 
tions. They learn, for instance, that about 70 per cent of the 
currency turned out there is the dollar, the most circulated of 
American bills, whose average life span is 12 to 13 months. 

In addition to a daily output of around $30 million in paper 
money, produced at a cost of less than one cent a bill, this 
bustling bureau engraves and prints government bonds, notes, 
various certificates, and revenue, customs, postage, and savings 
stamps. 


Permanent Exhibits 


Several of the executive department buildings have permanent 
displays that can be visited before or after a briefing session or 
viewed without advance notice any weekday during government 
working hours. 
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Commerce 


The main lobby of the Department of Commerce, 14th Street 
between E and Constitution Avenue, N.W., is the scene of a 
series of industrial and business exhibits throughout the year. 
(Hours: Weekdays 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Free admission.) A 
huge census clock located there records the increasing population 
of the nation with colored lights that flash on and off each time 
a birth occurs in the United States (every 8 seconds) or some- 
one dies (every 21 seconds), immigrates here (every 2 minutes) 
or leaves our country (every 24 minutes). 

Two of the government agencies have sales outlets in this 
central location — the Superintendent of Documents which dis- 
plays popular government publications that can be purchased at 
this branch office and the Interior Department’s Bureau of 
Indian Affairs whose wares are handcraft products of American 
Indians. Directly beneath the lobby and accessible from the main 
entrance is an aquarium stocked with native American fish and 
such amphibians as turtles and salamanders in realistic settings 
(Aquarium hours: Weekdays and week ends 8:30 
5:00 p.m. Free admission.) 

When asking the Office of Administrative Services of the De- 
partment of Commerce to arrange a briefing or a visit to the map 
making activities of the Coast and Geodetic Survey in its main 
building, be sure to specify if you are interested in taking a con- 
ducted tour at some of its bureaus in other parts of the city, as 
for example, the National Bureau of Standards, the Weather 
Bureau, or its Bureau of the Census. 


a.m. to 


Interior 


The Department of Interior on C Street between 18th and 
19th Streets, N.W., has a first floor museum that traces the De- 
partment’s role in the development of the United States, its 
history, aims, and current activities. (Hours: Weekdays 7:45 a.m. 
to 4:15 p.m. Free admission.) Each of its ten exhibit galleries 
is devoted to one of the Department’s bureaus, as, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Mines, National Park Service, Land Manage- 
ment. 

The displays include Indian exhibits of the past and present, 
the growth of the public domain and the opening of the West, 
the aerial survey work of the Geological Survey, colorful hand- 
craft specimens of the natives of Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, and 
other American Territories. Paintings of historic events, life-like 
dioramas, scientific models as well as special charts and maps 
help visualize the manifold activities of the department. In an 
Indian Crafts shop opposite the museum contemporary basketry, 
pottery, rugs, silver ornaments, and other authentic Indian articles 
may be examined or purchased. 


Post Office 


At the Post Office Department, 12th and Pennsylvania Avenue, 
N.W., a permanent stamp exhibit in Room 1315 on the ground 
floor is a center of attraction. Here every U. S. postage stamp 
since the first was printed in 1847 is placed on view and a large col- 
lection of foreign stamps from every country in the world is also 
exhibited. (Hours: Weekdays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free admission.) 

The Philatelic Agency maintains a sales window in this ex- 
hibition room and in Room 5509 where visitors can buy com- 
memorative stamps of some past and current issues, including 
some of the 1938 Presidential Series and the 1954 Liberty Series 
Treasury 

If entering the main Treasury Building from East Executive 
Avenue across from the White House you come into an exhibit 
room with examples of activities of some Treasury Department 
component units, including such law enforcement agencies as the 
Customs Bureau, Narcotics Bureau, and Secret Service. (Hours: 
Weekdays 9:30 a.m. to 3:45 p.m. Free admission.) 

Here you see displays ranging from currency printed by the 
U. S. Bureau of Engraving and coins “struck” by the U. S. mints 
in Philadelphia, Denver, and San Francisco to samples of bogus 
money and counterfeiting equipment. Secret Service photographs 
depict the protection of the president. 
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The School Plant 





The Peoria, IIl., public school system has 
begun a new method of purchasing coal 
for the 1956-57 heating season. 

It is on a flat-sum basis but predicated 
upon the number of degree days during 
the year. That is, the contractor agrees to 
supply the coal necessary to heat all of 
Peoria’s 29 school buildings at a contracted 
price of a certain number of dollars. If 
the degree days vary from the specified 
total by more than 100 days either above 
or below this amount, the bid price will 
be adjusted by the percentage of the in- 
crease or decrease. 

It would be well to discuss the manner 
by which bids are taken. Bids are taken 
in three ways — on a per-ton basis, a lump- 
sum basis, and on a degree-day basis. Under 
the proposal to furnish coal by the ton, 
the contractor agrees to supply the three 
kinds of soft coal used (egg, screenings, 
and stoker) at so much per ton. This 
method has not been used for a number 
of years in Peoria because of the follow- 
ing problems: 

First, the trucks have to be weighed. 
The city of Peoria had public scales at 
one time but their use has been discon- 
tinued. An independent company that owns 
scales of sufficient capacity would have to 
be employed to do the weighing. Since our 
schools are scattered over the district, coal 
suppliers were not too anxious to supply 
coal by this method because of the incon- 
venience of weighing. 

Second, weighing to be done properly 
should have the empty truck weighed both 
before and after loading, particularly when 
icing conditions prevail. Again this would 
be inconvenient. 

Third, the matter of the B.T.U. content 
becomes most important since the heating 
quality of each ton is of dollar value to 
the user. Under a lump-sum bid, as under 
a degree-day bid, the B.T.U. content is 
of more concern to the supplier since he 
will want to supply as few tons as possible 
to provide the necessary heating. 

Fourth, the ash content is more impor- 
tant on a per-ton bid since it is of no 
advantage to buy coal with a high ash 
content. It might be said that this would 
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Purchasing Coal in Peoria 


mean nothing to a supplier either but, if 
he is buying his coal as most coal mer- 
chants do, then he is also paying for the 
ash in original cost and in hauling charges. 
Ash content becomes important to us for 
another reason and that is because we have 
found it best to haul away our own ashes 
rather than contract for this work. 

Fifth, the board of education deemed 
it advisable to take samplings of all coal 
delivered at each delivery point and then 
run chemical tests on them to determine 
the B.T.U. and the ash content. Even 
though this was done by one of our 
chemistry teachers, it was a rather costly 
program. 


CHARLES M. GREELEY 


Director of Business 


Peoria, IIl., Public Schools 


Degree-Day Proposal 

The lump-sum method was adopted 
several years ago even though we took 
bids by the ton, also. As a whole this 
has proved very satisfactory. 

Three years ago, we added a third pro- 
posal to our bid specifications for coal, 
which is the degree-day plan. The supplier 
bids a lump-sum cost but as previously 
stated, it is based upon the number of 
degree days in that particular year. Our 
specification is stated: 

“The undersigned bidder, proposes to 
furnish the required amount of washed 
coal necessary to heat all of the buildings 


(Concluded on page 78) 





PROPOGALS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR SUPPLYING WASHED COAL TO THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY 
OF PEORIA, ILLINOIS FOR TYE SCHOOL YEAR 1956-1957. 








2 
the A.S.M.E. 


screen and over a four (4) inch screen. 
freed of all impurities. 


Stoker Coal - 


round hole. 


(1) For aria in consideration of the following terme and specifications, we, the undersigned, 
propose to furnish washed coal, in the quantity required in and during the 1956-1957 
school year for and to the various buildings used and specified by the Board of Education 
of the City of. Peoria, all situated in School District No. 150, at the prices shown, and 
hereby bind ourselves to the faithful performance of this contract. 


(2) AND TYPE OF COAL NEEDED: All coal is to be washed. 
t, excess sulphur and/or other impurities. 


The washed coal which the undersigned proposes to furnish shall show an average analysis 
of not less than 10,500 B.t.u.'s per pound on an "as received" basis at any of the 
Board of Education buildings. The ash content shall not exceed 10%. 


It is further stipulated and agreed that in case any of the types of washed coal 
delivered by the undersigned shows an analysis of less than ninety-five (95) per cent 
of the 10,500 B. t. u.'s specified, then and in that case it is hereby agreed 
part of this contract that the contract price of all such types of washed coal shall 
be reduced by the same percentage as the B.t.u.'s of the washed coal delivered below 
the 10,500 B. t. u.'s specified. Samples shall be as prescribed by the A.5S.M.E. 


Coal to be supplied by the contractor shall be of the following types: 
Egg Coal - Egg coal is that coal that has passed 
It shall oughly washed and 


Stoker coal is that coal a) nc ee @ one and one- 
quarter (1¢) inch screen and over a one-fourth (1/4) inch screen. It shall be 
thoroughly washed and freed of all impurities. 


Scr - Screenings is that coal that has passed through a one and one-quarter 1 
er) i It shall be thoroughly washed and dried. 
approximately 35% 14" x 3/4" - 35% 3/4" x 1/4" and 30% 1/4" x 28 mesh. 


(3) MIME/MomES: The coal which the undersigned proposes to furnish shall come from 


It shall be free from 
Samples shall be as prescribed by 


an eight (8) inch 


It shall contain 


which is now operated by 








County, 





Coal Company, and which is located in 


Township, Illinois. 








discretion. 


(4) WEIGHING; Each load shall be weighed over a scale bearing the inspection sticker 
of the State of Illinois, Department of Agriculture, Division of Foods, Dairies 
and Standards. The Board reserves the right to spot-check occasionally at their 








A sample page of Peoria’s coal purchasing specifications 
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CONCERN FOR THE EXECUTIVE 
THAT the concern of big business corporations for their 
chief executives has been increasing in recent years has been 
evidenced in the growing use of scientific studies of execu- 
tive-staff organization and the redistribution of labors and 
responsibilities among ranking department heads, technical 
aids, and upper staff members. It is becoming a common 
practice to advance the president to “chairman of the 
board” and to make provision for liberal retirement annuities. 

In contrast, boards of education have done very little 
for their chief executives. We have heard of only a few 
school boards that insist on an annual physical examina- 
tion for their superintendent of schools. The required vaca- 
tions of superintendents are at best sketchy. It is a common 
fact that most superintendents work harder at the close 
of the school year and during the summer vacation than 
they do during the school year. We have never heard of 
a board of education that has as a policy insisted that its 
president or its members take over some of the terrific 
public pressures which come from all sides and which 
shorten both the term of office and the life of many school 
executives. 

The desirability of old age pensions for superintendents 
which are fully in keeping with the importance of the work 
done by these men deserves exploration. Lightening of the 
load in keeping with the length of service also needs con- 
sideration. 

This whole matter of the personal welfare of the school 
executive deserves study by boards of education. The out- 
come, while it may be momentarily of value to the individuals 
concerned, will ultimately be of greater value to the people 
under whom the executives work and to the children for 
whom they are devoting their lives. 


PERMANENCE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


PREVIOUS to World War I there was strong sentiment 
for greater permanence of school buildings. It was argued 
that the safety of pupils and teachers demanded the use of 
fully fire-safe materials, and buildings were designed and 
constructed of heavy materials which would make them last 
indefinitely. There was strong opposition to the use of wood 
and to lighter forms of wall, floor, and roof construction. 
Especially prefabricated structures and portable buildings 
were frowned upon because they were intended to be tem- 
porary, when as a fact there was a strong inclination to use 
them as long as one or more decades. 

At present there is little or no argument on this point. 
The use of glass, asbestos, plastics, light metals, and other 
reasonably long-lasting materials of construction have so 
revolutionized the school buildings that little consideration 
is given to the element of century-long permanence. In one- 
story structures light materials lead steadily over concrete 
and heavy materials because they permit better lighting, 
greater flexibility, and adjustment to school needs. 
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If the element of educational usefulness of school buildings 
is considered as important as the longevity of the structures, 
then the newer buildings show genuine architectural wisdom 
and economy. The newer schools will outlast their true use- 
fulness in spite of the use of lighter materials. 


SCHOOL BUS OPERATION 

THE private operation of school buses is declared to be more 
efficient and economical than operation by the school dis- 
tricts, in the opinion of Clarence Geiger, president of the 
New York State School Bus (private) Operator’s Associa- 
tion. Mr. Geiger holds, in an article in a trade paper, that 
under private operation, transportation costs are known at 
the start of the school year, while true costs of public opera- 
tion are often lost in the school accounting. Further, high 
standards of operation and tight controls are easier, he says, 
with private operation, since service is the most important 
thing the owner-operator has to offer. 

It is regrettable that not more state-wide or regional studies 
on school bus operating costs are available to local school 
boards with the complete information needed to make com- 
parative judgments on the total situation. Studies of state- 
wide or even broader area studies have statistical value and 
provide a basis of judgment. They are helpful for any board 
of education which is studying its local situation and which 
seeks a conclusion based on well-considered facts and educa- 
tional objectives. 

The economic aspect of school bus transportation is un- 
questionably important, but there are also other considera- 
tions which cannot be forgotten. It is quite possible that 
some of these educational and social considerations may 
overshadow limited economic savings. It is certainly true 
that the character of the bus drivers be controlled by the 
school authorities, and that the entire educational values of 
bus transportation which derive from sound discipline and a 
wholesome atmosphere are of such importance that they 
cannot be overlooked. 


DESEGREGATION IN 1956 


REPORTS from the South indicate that desegregation of 
schools is progressing as promptly as might be expected. 
In spite of the fact that newspapers and news magazines 
are reporting troubles in a number of communities, the 
work in large numbers of school districts is moving forward 
in a gratifying manner. 

The experience of 1955 and 1956 indicates that integra- 
tion involves many serious problems and that progress can 
be made only if the local situation is considered and if 
advances are made slowly and in keeping with the condi- 
tions that can be coped with. There is some wisdom in 
many communities to delay integration for a year and to 
restudy the situation again a year hence in the light of 
developments. A deeply ingrained social institution cannot 
be changed by a mere court order. It has taken centuries 
to eliminate slavery. It may take a decade to completely 
eliminate racial segregation in the United States. 


> 


Dr. David Weglein, late superintendent of schools in Baltimore, 
Md., is reported to have made the statement that only two 
items of business should come before the meeting of a board 
of education. First, should the board fire the superintendent? 
And second, if the superintendent is not to be fired, how should 
the board support him in his work and recommendations? 
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..and you can make sure 





SPECIFY POWERS HYDROGUARD’ 
THERMOSTATIC SHOWER CONTROL 


Only with an individual ¢hermostatic control for each 
shower can you be certain that there will be no fluctua- 
tion of water temperature ...no danger of sudden shots 
of hot or cold water to cause discomfort, scalding, or pos- 
sible injury in your school shower room. Such complete 
protection cannot be provided by old fashioned two- 
handle valves, single-handle valves, or even pressure- 
equalizing valves. Hydroguard thermostatically compen- 
sates for temperature or pressure changes in either hot 
or cold lines. 


By turning one dial each student can shower at the tem- 
perature he likes best. Because of a built-in safety limit, 
Hydroguard cannot deliver water hot enough to scald... 
even if the dial is turned all the way to “hot.” If the cold 


Complete information on the 
Hydroguvard is available in our 
new booklet, “Safer Showers.” 
Write for your copy today. 


water supply fails, it shuts off the hot water instantly, 
automatically. 


Hydroguard saves hot water, too, because there is no need 
to “juggle” hot and cold valves to obtain and maintain the 
desired temperature. 


Attractive, modern styling and simple design allow un- 
cluttered appearance and easier installation. Only one 
control on the wall, simplifying piping and tile work. 


Specify Hydroguard thermostatic shower controls for your 
new school shower room, dormitory, gymnasium, or 
swimming pool — then you'll know that safety and com- 
fort have been provided. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 
Skokie 3, Illinois 

















HYDROGUARD .. . the individual 
thermostatic shower control 


m CO W°/ 


SPECIALISTS IN THERMOSTATIC 
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GUARD AGAINST THESE 
COMMON SHOWER ROOM 
DANGERS .. . WITH HYDROGUARD 





Sudden change in shower tempera- 
ture may cause student to jump, slip, 
fall. Hot water “horse play” also 
causes many painful and dangerous 
accidents. In addition, hot water lines 


in large buildings often carry tem- 
Freeport (Ill.) High School is one of the many schools that have chosen Hydroguards. peratures high enough to scald! 








Childs and Smith, Chicago, Architects and Engineers 





CONTROL SINCE 180 Il 





National Council on 


Schoolhouse 


Construction 


33rd Annual Session Studies Guide Revision 


Critical reviews of a great mass of 
materials for the revised 1957 edition of 
the School Plant Planning Guide provided 
the core subject matter for the 33rd annual 


Another 


first by 


R-VV 


convention of the National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction, held in the Wil- 
lard Hotel, Washington, D. C 


ie tage 


October 
1956. More than 150 members of 


New “‘FoldeR-Way.” Aluminum Partitions 





Childs & Smith, Architects, Chicago 


Only R-W 


gives you so much more 


New Beauty! Modern Design! 
Everlasting Performance! 


* No painting expense—ever! Each section 
made of smooth, flush, durable aluminum. 

* Lightweight! 3° thick partition sections 
weigh 50% less than conventional designs. 

%* Scientifically engineered! Honeycomb in- 
ternal construction provides maximum 
strength, minimum weight and minimum 
sound transfer. 

* Dimensional stability! Not affected by hu- 
midity or temperature changes. 

* Fully automatic electric operation! 
Key switch control does it all. 


For details and specifications, 
write for FREE catalogs today 


SIDING DOOR HANGERS & TRACK - 
PUXTURES - INDUSTRIAL DOORS 
scMoor 


This R-W “FoldeR-Way” aluminum partition 
installed in West Senior High School at Aurora, 
Illinois, is the first aluminum gymnasium folding 
partition ever installed anywhere! Electrically 
operated and fully automatic, a turn of the switch 
key does everything. 


Richards-Wilcox _ 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


510 W. THIRD STREET, AURORA, ILLINOIS 
Branches in Principal Cities 
ELECTRIC DOOR OPERATORS - FRE DOORS & 


& EQUIPMENT - INDUSTRIAL CONVEYORS & CRANES 
WARDROBES & PARTITIONS 


the Council participated in seven working 
groups which discussed reports prepared 
in advance by special committees charged 
in 1955 to work out the exact recommen- 
dations for additions, revisions, and elisions 
of the basic principles of planning, proce- 
dures, standards, and other details of school 
plants which have made the earlier edi- 
tions of the Guide the most important and 
dependable statement of school plant pro- 
visions in the United States. The new edi- 
tion of the Guide will synthesize the best 
recent experience and the new thought 
in the philosophy, the current trends, and 
the accepted practices in public school 
plant planning and construction. It is ex- 
pected to raise the Council’s professional 
work to new levels of 
dependability. 

The members of the Schoolhousing Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Office of Education acted 
as hosts of the Council and managed the 
local arrangements with delightful effi- 
ciency and completeness. The Council en- 
joyed four tours to newly completed school 
plants in the District of Columbia, Prince 
Georges County, Md., and Montgomery 
and Arlington Counties, Va. Dr. W. W 
Theisen presided over the general and 
business sessions expeditiously and happily. 


helpfulness and 


Keynote Address 


The entire school plant situation and the 
complicated problems in need of solution were 
ably presented to the Council in the opening 
address of the convention, by Dr. Wayne 
Reed, of the U. S. Office of Education. The 
three original purposes of the Council, which 
still motivate its activities were recalled by 
Dr. Reed: 

“1. To promote the establishment of rea 
sonable standards for school buildings and 
equipment with due regard for economy of 
expenditures, dignity of design, utility of 
space, healthful conditions, and safety of 
human life; 

“2. To combat wastefulness, poor planning, 
questionable equipment, and other undesirable 
factors whereby the best interests of the 
children are not served; 

“3. To disseminate such information with 
regard to school buildings as may be valuable 
to the public and to school officials.” 

Dr. Reed declared that the Office of Educa 
tion recognizes the fact that the Council, since 
its organization, has provided leadership in 
the study of and the improvement in school 
house planning and construction. The Office, 
he said, commends that leadership. Members 
of its staff have worked to help and promote 
the Council’s work in an important way 

The school plant, the speaker held, is more 
than an educational tool. It provides whole 
some environment conducive to the pupil’s 
learning and growth. It is a school home for 
the pupils where they may develop good pat- 
terns and ideals of living conditions, con 
venience, and comfort 

The shortage of school buildings, as ob 
served by Dr. Reed, is due to (a) the failure 
to erect schoolhouses during the 1920's; (b) 
the inability of school districts to finance con- 
struction in the depression 1930’s; (c) the war 
conditions in the 1940’s; (d) the boom in 
babies in the 1950’s—all these things have 
added up to the present terriffic backlog of 
shortages. (1) It is predicted that the increase 
in enrollment between 1950 and 1960 will be 
12 million children in public elementary and 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Let’s face facts. A new school need not a/ways 
be the answer to an old school’s limited space 
problems. Brunswick cabinets provide you with 
the perfect solution to low-cost modernization. 

More and more Brunswick classroom furni- 
ture and cabinets are being purchased for this 
purpose. There are ample reasons. First, you 
can modernize one room at a time... when 


Movable Cabinets by Brunswick 
Make OLD Classrooms NEW! 





JUST ONE LINE CONTINUES TO SET THE PACE...IT’S 








funds are available. Brunswick cabinets are 
factory-built . eliminate costly on-the-job 
construction. They are color-coordinated to 
suit any surroundings. And they are flexible... 
easily adapted to changing needs. 

If low-cost modernization interests you, 
write: The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 









Pneumatic Round 

Thermostat. One in each 
classroom makes it possible 

to adjust temperature to 

meet varied activities of childrens 


To insure the 


a thermostat 

















Indicator panel gives the 
principal a fingertip report 


This panel is wired to a special sensing 
element in each room thermostat. It pro- 
vides the principal with a push-button 
temperature reading for any room in the 
school—as well as an auxiliary fire detec- 
tion system. 
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Wall thermostat in each room prevents stuffiness that Wall thermostat in each room maintains right tempera- 
P & P 


makes students sleepy when blinds are drawn for ture for all types of classroom activities. Temperature 


audio-visual instruction. This results in increased alert- may be lowered during exercise period, raised again 


ness and receptiveness. for quiet study hour. 


ef right climate for learning’- 


ath in each classroom 


Honeywell’s new Schoolmaster system increases the child’s “take home learning.” 


aye teaching calls for proper temperature times of the day regardless of instruction methods. 


and ventilation. Anyone who's ever tried to In addition, the Schoolmaster System includes an 
indicator panel for the principal’s office which gives 


a fingertip report on all room temperatures. 


teach sluggish students in a stuffy classroom knows 
how important those factors are. But how can you 


control these conditions? The Schoolmaster is an exclusive Honeywell de- 


The best way is with mechanical ventilation and a velopment, designed for any school—new or old. No 


4 


n 
he 





thermostat on the wall of each room. Such ‘“‘climate 
conditioning”’ is the idea behind the Honeywell 
Schoolmaster Temperature Control System. Individ- 
ual room thermostats allow the teacher to maintain 
the right conditions for classroom alertness—at all 





major building alterations are necessary, as the wiring 
is simple. 

For complete information, call your local Honey- 
well office, or write to Honeywell, Dept. AJ-11-08, 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


Honeywell 


112 OFFICES ACROSS THE NATION 
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N.C.S.C. REPORT 


(Continued from page 62) 


secondary schools. Of these, four million yet 
to come in the nert three years are keeping 
up the pressure for new classrooms. (2) 
Changing curricula offerings and new subject 
matter requirements make necessary new and 
different types of school plant facilities. (3) 
Changing teaching methods require different 
space and service facilities. (4) School district 
reorganization providing for different group- 
ings of pupils also adds to the total building 
load. (5) School organization changes, such 
as grade placement, and the introduction of 
neighborhood units to provide dynamic and 
adaptable programs are factors in plant needs. 
(6) Extensions of school programs to include 
pre-school and post-school areas require new 
facilities. (7) Pupils now remain in school 
longer and desire specialized training. This 


”, 
ae 2 


a 


adds to the load. (8) Last, but not least, is 
the mobility of people. Today people move 
more readily and so frequently that it is 
almost impossible to predict in advance where 
schools will be needed. One great demand is 
for school-housing to meet pupil concentra- 
tions in new population centers. Coupled with 
normal replacements due to obsolescence, the 
needs would be large even without the en- 
rollment increases. 

The National School Facilities Survey 
showed that the five years’ need for school- 
houses from 1954 to 1959 was 476,900 new 
classrooms and facilities. The best estimates 
show 127,000 rooms were built in the first 
two years of the period. We must build 
111,500 classrooms each year of the next 
three years, or about 75 per cent more than 
we ever built in our history. Our methods 
of capital finance are not adequate. Old meth 
ods do not suffice, and we must look for other 
sources of capital outlay funds 


there’s 
no 


substitute 


for 


SLATE 














WRITE FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY OF: 


“SLATE CHALKBOARDS IN 
MODERN SCHOOLS” 


(contains little-known facts 
about chalkboard visibility, 
geographical listing of out- 
standing modern schools 
using slate chalkboards, cost 
comparisons, maintenance 
tips and authoritative biblio- 
graphy) 


“THINGS THAT MATTER MOST 
ABOUT CHALKBOARDS” 


(discusses six basic con- 
siderations in chalkboard se- 
lection) 


“TIPS ON EASY CHALK- 
BOARD CARE” 
(nine time-saving steps for 
trouble-free chalkboard care, 
including the scouring tech- 
nique to eliminate need for 
future resurfacing) 


service! 





PENNSYLVANIA SLATE PRODUCERS GUILD, INC. 
Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 
500 million years in the making... NATURAL SLATE , 


205 Realty Building 


been duplicated. 


. ..$0 many architects specify 
natural slate chalkboards for 


the best in visual classroom 


+. easier reading 
writing 


... cleaning 


Nothing equals the ease of teacher-student 
communication like the superior contrast of 
white chalk on a natural slate board. Nor 
have the clean, clear writing and erasing 


qualities or easy maintenance of slate ever 


In fact, the unsurpassed 


smoothness of slate is the standard to which 
all other chalkboards are compared. Age- 
less in appearance, slate harmonizes with 
any color scheme, never “dates” the class- 


room. No wonder so many teachers request 








The U. S. Office of Education is helping 
(1) the long-range planning by exchanges of 
information; (2) educational planning by staff 
co-operation; (3) helping develop new furni 
ture and equipment specifications; (4) advis- 
ing in administration of plant planning; (5) 
providing information on school plant opera- 
tion and maintenance; (6) studying school 
plant technology. 

The National Council should especially ex- 
plore areas of plant maintenance, school plant 
technology, costs and economy analyses, etc 

“The problem of providing adequate school 
plant facilities,’ Dr. Reed concluded, “presents 
a stimulating challenge which will require the 
combined efforts of professional educators and 
lay citizens at the local, state, and federal 
levels.” Widespread emotional involvement of 
citizens is an essential ingredient before such 
a great challenge is met 


The Work Conferences 


The serious business of the convention was 
done in six committees which sat during three 
half-days as working groups. In each case the 
committee had prepared a complete outline of 
proposed changes for the 1957 edition of the 
Guide. The materials were presented in more 
fully complete form than will be possible 
to publish in the Guide and will be printed 
as special brochures. 

I. Rehabilitation, Renovation, and Modern- 
ization of School Plants. Dr. Eugene §S 
Lawler, Tallahassee, Fla., reported to the 
convention that this group had outlined eight 
principles for dealing with problems of the 
remodeling or demolition of obsolescent school 
plants. The primary consideration in any situ- 
ation is the need of providing the children 
with school opportunities fully equal to those 
afforded in new buildings 

II. School Furniture and Built-in Equip 
ment. Fred Hill, Minneapolis, who spoke for 
this group, asked that a permanent committee 
be appointed to make a continuous study of 
criteria, and desirable principles of selection 
The school authorities should specify and buy 
movable furniture; the architect should as 
sume the responsibility for planning and let- 
ting contracts for built-in equipment 

IIIT. Safety Considerations. As spokesman 
for the group, George D. Engelhardt, Jefferson 
City, Mo., outlined changes needed in the 
Guide. The new self-contained type of class 
room and changes in school organization will 
require modifications in safety provisions 
Corridors, for example, may be cut from 8 ft. 
6 in., to 7 feet width. The local requirements 
for Civil Defense, while impossible in some 
details, must be taken into account in erecting 
city school plants. 

IV. Elementary School Plants. This group, 
for whom Dr. J. L. Taylor, of the U. S 
Office of Education reported, has prepared a 
complete statement on the planning of ele 
mentary schools with emphasis on the educa 
tional planning, current practices and trends 
in general plans, characteristics of elements 
(rooms, etc.), environmental controls,’ long 
range and functional planning. A pamphlet 
will be issued. 

V. Secondary School Plants. The group 
outlined a statement for a pamphlet in which 
(1) the general problem will be outlined; (2) 
the desirable planning processes will be sug 
gested; (3) a new approach to secondary edu 
cation will be suggested for educational plan- 
ning purposes; (4) the general nature of a 
forward-looking school plant will be de- 
scribed; (5) new suggested standards for 
general and service facilities will be set up 
Wm. F. Clapp reported that the brochure will 
be ready shortly. 

VI. School Sites. Some 18 specific recom- 
mendations were made by this group. Prof 
Donald Leu, East Lansing, Mich., reporting 


(Concluded on page 74) 
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No physical effort for custodian; 
Poweroller* handles all operations 
at touch of switch 


No longer need the operation of folding gymnasium bleachers 
be a problem involving slow, inaccurate efforts of two, 
three or four men per section. Now, with Universal’s new 
Poweroller, all Roll-A-Way Bleachers can be operated by one 
man who opens or closes any section (10, 15, 20 or more 
rows) in a few seconds... all sections of the gymnasium in 
just a few minutes... accurately and safely. 


UNIVERSAL 


Champaign, Illinois > 
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Poweroller is a compact mobile electric power unit with 100- 
foot detachable cord which may be plugged into any 100-V 
AC 60-cycle outlet. To operate, just direct the extended 
gripper arm into the small opening under the front row seat. 
This engages an attachment bar under the bleacher section. 
A slight touch of the handle switch starts action...and you 
have complete control of the bleacher movement. Pneumatic 
tires protect the gym floor, yet give Poweroller enough traction 
for positive, easy opening or closing of the bleachers. The 
operator does nothing but guide the unit from section to 
section and direct its action. Bleachers may also be opened 
or closed by hand if ever desired. 


Here is gymnasium seating at its best. Poweroller not only 
speeds up operation, but does a more careful job. The gripper 
arm can make contact at only one spot, the exact center of 
a section...and the attachment bar assures an even push or 
pull over the entire area. Safe, accurate operation is guaranteed! 
Powerization is available for all new Roll-A-Way installa- 
tions immediately... and the extra cost is so small that it 
never needs to be a determining factor. If you are planning 
a gymnasium, investigate today. 


*& TM. Reg. *T. M. Reg.—Pat. Pend. 


BLEACHER COMPANY 


Representatives in principal cities 
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SCHOOL STAIRWAYS 
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give you all these features plus the extra 
wear and sound deadening properties of live 
rubber construction and a brilliant selection 
of six distinctive marbleized colors and plain 
black. 


Armor-Tile for landings is available in match- 
ing colors to round out a pleasing decorative 
scheme. These treads are designed not only 
to modernize the appearance of wooden, 
masonry, or slippery steel stairways, but 
also to offer non-slip safety protection at a 
minimum of cost. Badly worn stairs can 
easily be restored with our latex leveling 
compound. 


Armor-Treds are delivered to your door, cut 
to specifications and ready to be installed 
immediately—with a minimum of effort by 
an ordinary mechanic. Quick adhering 
Armor-Cement eliminates the need for screws 
or nails. We manufacture and distribute a 
complete line of mats, stairtreads, and mat- 
ting. If your needs are immediate, please 
write details. Be sure to use the coupon 
below for our catalogue. Mail it now! 






































American 
oor Products 
Company 


4822 WISCONSIN AVENUE + WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
send your catalogue immediately to . . . 
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UNDERFOOT SAFETY REDUCES OVERHEAD 











DR. SMITH PASSES 

Dr. Samuel Leonard Smith, 81, provost emeritus of 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 
died suddenly September 9, following a collapse while 
attending church services. He had retired in 1947 
from the office of provost and devoted his time during 
the past nine years to consulting service in connec- 
tion with school problems in Southern communities. 
Dr. Smith was a native of Tennessee and began 
his career as a rural school teacher. He was suc- 
cessively principal, supervisor, superintendent, and for 
many years director of the Southern States Office of 
the Julius Rosenwald Foundation. In the last men- 
tioned capacity he directed the Interstate School 
Building Service and was responsible for the erection 
of 5358 school buildings for Negroes in the Southern 
States. He helped initiate and direct the work of 
the Southern rural library and bookmobile services 

Dr Smith’s activities enabled 15 Southern States 
to establish divisions of schoolhouse planning in the 
State Departments of Education. He was directly 
responsible for the education of the men who initially 
filled the offices 

His kindly service endeared him to thousands of 
Southern schoolmen. He was for many years an 
honorary member of the National Council on School- 
house Construction. 

% The school board of Honesdale union school dis 
trict, Honesdale, Pa., on August 18, gave a dinner in 
honor of retiring superintendent, Harry F. MANBECK. 
A total of 34 persons were present at the dinner. 
Lester F. Burlein acted as toastmaster and gave a 
résumé of the accomplishments of Mr. Manbeck during 
his service of 34 years. President Wyman Fowler of 
the board presented Mr. Manbeck with a gift. 

%& Gorpon O. MERKEL has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Ludlow, Ky 

% Marvin L. Berce has taken the superintendency 
of unit school dist. No. 428, DeKalb, Ill 

*% J. C. McCresxy is the new superintendent at 
Chillicothe, Tex. 

% Date E. Brock has succeeded H. E. Binford as 
superintendent of the Bloomington Metropolitan 
Schools, Bloomington Ind 

% M. P. Smiru has taken the superintendency at 
Winona, Minn. 


J. WILBUR WOLF DIES 


J. Wilbur Wolf, president of the Association of 
School Business Officials, died at his home in Omaha, 
on Sept. 29, following a heart attack. 

Mr. Wolf, a native of Omaha, Neb., was graduated 
from the University of Nebraska in 1923. He was 
made business manager of the Omaha schools in 1936, 
after 13 years in a commercial position. In 1936 he 
joined the Association of School Husiness Officials 
He was on duty as business manager of the Omaha 
schools at the time of his death, 

Ihe Association deeply regrets the loss of such a 
fine leader from the field of school business manage- 
ment 


MR. PARMENTER RETIRES 


The National School Service Institute of Chicago 
(National School Supply Association) has lost the 
services of Mr. Lew Parmenter, senior counsel, who 
has retired after 30 years of service with the organ- 
ization. Before coming to Chicago Mr. Parmenter 
was a member of the firm of Bacon and Vincent, 
Buffalo, distributors of school supplies. The Institute 
has not appointed a successor. It is expected that Mr. 
Parmenter will be made an honorary life member. 


NEA APPOINTS LAMBERT 


Sam M. Lambert is the 
new director of the Re 
search Division of the 
National Education Asso- 
ciation, succeeding Frank 
W. Hubbard. Dr. Lambert 
has been with the NEA 
since 1950, serving the 
association as assistant di- 
rector and later associate 
director of its research 
division. 

He is a native of West 
Virginia and received his 
bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees from West Virginia 
University. He served as 

Sam M. Lambert State supervisor of school 

transportation and later as 

supervisor of school planning with the West Virginia 
State Department of Education 





for anywhere in the classroom 


you can always count on Arlington 


for seating equipment at its best 





Engineered to meet every 
requirement of the modern 
classroom, the No. 552 Move 
About is built to withstand 
hard wear and to be surpris- 
ingly free of maintenance 
roblems year after year. 
Seatoees include: adjustable 
desk top . . . safe, slam-control 
friction hinges, spacious book 
compartment, and noiseless 
90° swivel seats. Sizes for all 
age groups. Also available 
in study top model. 


Send for free Catalog No.56... 
complete information about 
Arlington seating equipment 
for every classroom need. 


ARLINGTON SEATING CO.| 


Arlington Heights, lilinois 


...@ dependable source of quality 
seating equipment for over 50 years 
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PERUUCE YEARS TU COME... 
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you'll be glad 
you chose Griggs 


Five.:.ten... fifteen years from now, 
youll be happy that you selected Griggs 
modern school seating. It’s designed to fit 
into classrooms of today and tomorrow... 
it’s constructed to withstand the wear and 
tear of daily use and student abuse. And 
every year Griggs seating is in your school, 
your students will find it’s made for comfort. 


Handsome, new Griggs Skyliner Chair Desk — 
No. 450, a graceful and practical school seat. 


Griggs Push-Back 5 Airliner No. 700 | New Airliner No. 


tori “se 7 / Desk with No. 740 | 780-A. Study Top 

ag pele sy 8 : Chair. Tough, light- Desk. Sturdy tub- 
theaters or schools. weight tubular seat- ular frame and 
ing. wide work space. 


Write for new, complete, Griggs Seating catalog 


Equipment, Inc., Belton, Texas 


MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL, CHURCH, AND THEATRE SEATING 
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DUAL PURPOSE MUSIC ROOM CHAIRS 









BAND PRACTICE > CLARIN FOLDING MUSIC CHAIRS WITH THE JABLET ' > > 


ARM FOLDED DOWN AND OUT OF THE WAY. 


a ima Pr | +4 |\ame Now music teachers can teach theory in the band practice 
m4 ‘ - 
: + ah & 6. {| room with the use of CLARIN dual. purpose tablet arm music 
a = « * See) me >» @ i ‘: ° ‘ 7 
ee * “rr we me’ ‘ chairs. Students with instruments have complete freedom of arm 
2 ‘ 2 : <2 4g 
oF A —_4 movement for practice 'as the tablet arm folds completely down, 
i ~ = i r: 
- > - ” ~ a . > ° . 
» “— Par =, =a out of the way. With the tablet arm up, a wide desk area is made 
~ > , , ; 
Ft available at just the right height fox regular class use. You can 
; ; Yeap add a complete classroom to your school for just slightly more 
4 pee ike bs 


than the cost of ordinary folding chairs. Write for complete, 


colorful catalog. 


CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO. Dept. 14, 4640 West Harrison, Chicago 44, Ill. 


QUALITY IS THE ONLY TRUE ECONOMY...AND (oe 
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2oUnNn SCHOOL! 


4 | + CLARIN FOLDING MUSIC CHAIRS WITH TABLET ARM 


LOCKED IN 


RSS : / ' if 
Rey 
fm 


Tablet arm raised 


for composition. 


Asif { 


hk 


Position of tablet arm 


for band practice 


SETS NEW STANDARDS FOR SEATING 


UP POSITION FOR ACADEMIC WORK t MU — I Cc 


The CLARIN Folding Tablet-Arm Chair is an 
amazing mechanical accomplishment. A spe- 
cial, patented design allows the tablet arm to 
be locked in the up, or desk, position or simply, 
quickly swung down, completely out of thé 
way. This means that not only can all band 
work be done in one room, but also that choral 
groups may perform class work and then prac- 


tice rising as a group without hinderance 


Versatility is easily obtained’ as chairs are 


readily moveable and can be completely folded 


to a3” thickness when required. 










—_—_ 


TEN YEAR GUARANTEE 
STAMPED IN STEEL 
With complete confidence 
in the inherent quality of 
Clarin chairs, plus our 30 
years of specialized product 
“know how’”’, we take pride 
in issuing an unrivalled /0- 
year Guarantee with every 
chair sold. The tangible sign 
of long-term economy is the 
date stamped in one leg of 
each Clarin chair. It is per- 
manent assurance to all that 


you purchased the best, 














Professional Problems of Teachers 

By Albert J. Huggett and T. M. Stinnett 
468 pp., $5.25. The Macmillan Co., New 
SS 

This book discusses at length the professional situa- 
tion of teaching in the United States and outlines 
attitudes which teachers should take in their occupa- 
tional relations with boards of education, the admin- 
istrative heads of school systems, their fellow teachers, 
and the general public. Part I defines teaching as a 
profession and indicates how the novice can find a job 
and advance himself professionally. Part II takes up 
the personnel practices of school systems, with em- 
phasis on salary schedules, rating and promotions, 
the continuing contract, and acceptable working 
conditions. Part III suggests how the teacher by 
accepting a well-balanced series of ethical principles, 
can advance herself in her service to her pupils, and 
in the estimation of the community. Part IV takes up 
the professional safeguarding of teaching in the United 
States, with heavy emphasis on the National Educa 
tion Association and its numerous divisions 

It is natural that the book, since its junior author 
is an executive of the NEA, should strongly reflect 
the viewpoints and the present policies of that organi 
zation. Boards of education will find the book a 
complete and fair presentation of widely accepted 


Cloth, 
York 11, 


attitudes, policies, and ambitions for teaching as a 
professional occupation. The book was written in 1954 
and 1955 and some of the data on salaries and 


incomes and school costs are rapidly becoming obsolete 


Handbook of Policies and Procedures in 
Lamar, Colorado 
Paper, 31 pp 
Lamar, Colo 


Published by the board of education, 


This handbook, prepared’ as a co-operative project by 
the boards of education and staff of School Dist. 14 
and Union High 2, is divided into four sections. Sec- 
tion I contains an outline of the school organization 
and an administrative chart; Section II offers the 
administrative practices in instruction Section IIl 
contains the general policies and regulations relating 
to certified personnel; and Section IV is devoted to 
miscellaneous provisions, including use of buildings, 
tuition, textbooks, recreation, care of school property 
pupil accounting, and accident insurance 


School Superintendent in Action in Five Cities 
By Frank E. Spaulding. Cloth, 699 pp 
Richard R. Smith Publisher, Inc Topside 

Rindge, N. H 

This is a comprehensive account of the professional 
life and experiences of the 
occupied the superintendencies in Ware (Mass.), 
Passaic, Newton, Minneapolis, and Cleveland, between 
the years 1895 and 1920. The book is a record not 
only of great professional success and successful city 
school administration, but it reflects in a very personal 


$6.50 


West 


author, who successfully 


SEAT YOUR SPECTATORS in complete comfort...and com- 


plete safety ... with Safway Telescoping Gym Seats! 


These stands are designed to fit real people. Chair-high seats 
allow spectators to sit in a natural, relaxed, untiring posture. 
Ample leg room eliminates “‘knee-in-the-back” crowding. And 
your view is not blocked by average size persons in the row ahead. 


Many spectator safeguards are engineered into the improved 
Safway design. Premature closing is made impossible by a positive 
safety lock which operates automatically as each row of seats is 
drawn out. The rigid steel understructure with cross bracing is 
completely self-supporting. Seats are easy to enter and leave— 


there is no steep climbing. 


When the game is over, your telescoping gym seats quickly 


seat supports 
operation. 


binding. 


nest against the wall to clear the floor for daily gymnasium ac- 
tivities. Vertical skirt boards line up flush to form a handsome 


cabinet without projections. 


Floors are unmarred and perfect. 


Safway Telescoping Gym Seats permit ’round-the-clock gym- 
nasium use... for daily classes, spectator events and social affairs 
Find out how you, too, can use your gym full-time... 


Write for Bulletin 1611 — ask about our gym seats in your are. 


@ EASILY OPENED—Ball bearing 
wheels at floor level and under 
insure effortless 


@ EASILY CLOSED —-Rigid cross 


bracing prevents racking and 


way much of the contemporary 
in city school systems. 

Doctor Spaulding always maintained a high personal 
standard of integrity, and moved on to his final high 
position in Cleveland as a result of his previous 
achievements. Few superintendents indeed can tell the 
story of such a long and successful career. It is in- 
teresting to note that Dr. Spaulding never considered 
himself an expert whose opinions must be accepted 
simply because he expressed them. He always highly 
respected the boards of education and the lay leaders 
of the communities in which he worked 


theory and practice 


Know Your Schools, Parma City, Ohio 
Published by the public schools of Parma, Ohio 
This booklet, compiled for the taxpayers of the 
school district of Parma City, offers a compact sum- 
mary of the operation of the school system 


Citizens at Work 

By O. E. Hill. Paper, 26 pp., $1. A 
School Systems, 525 West 
m7 

In this publication, the author makes an analysis 
of the theory underlying lay participation and lay 
group work in local community schools. He describes 
the Cleveland Heights, Ohio, plan in which a member 
of the board is chairman of each lay committee, and 
a representative of the superintendent’s office par- 
ticipates in all meetings. Activities of the lay finance 
committee are emphasized and charts indicate the 
budgetary implications involved in the various projects 


sociated Public 
120th St New York 27, 


Other Safway Advantages 


@ COMPACT—15 rows telescope 
into a space only 3 ft. deep 
Gym seats form a completely 
enclosed cabinet when nested. 


@ PROTECTS FLOORS—Non 
marking rubber wheels travel in 
different paths under each seat 
support. Gym seats rest on flat 
floor plates when occupied. 


@ VISIBILITY— Rise-per-row of 9 
in. provides excellent visibility 
without steep climbing. 


@ ADAPTABLE—Easily installed in 
existing gymnasia or designed 
into new buildings. 
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PITTSBURGH ¢ DES MOINES 
Stee/ Grandstands provide 


8832 SEATS 


with security and 
comfort for each 
and every user 


Modern grandstand design, coupled with the 
strength and economy of engineered steel 
construction, create a lifetime asset in spec- 
tator accommodation for the Carlisle, Pa. 
School District. Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Grandstands are unit-section constructed, 
adaptable to every stadium requirement, and 
require only periodic paint maintenance for 
good-as-new service through the years. Write 
for our complete grandstand Catalog. 


PITTSBURGH + DES MOINES STEEL CO. 

Plants at PITTSBURGH, DES MOINES, SANTA CLARA, FRESNO, and CADIZ, SPAIN 
Sales Offices at: 

PITTSBURGH (25)... .3429 Neville Island DES MOINES (8). .928 Tuttle Street 

NEWARK (2). .296 Industrial Office Bidg. DALLAS (1). .1228 Praetorian Bidg. 

CHICAGO (3). .1219 First Nat'l Bank Bidg. SEATTLE 9 Lane Street 


51 
EL MONTE, CAL.........P. O. Box 2068 SANTA CLARA, CAL., 618 Alviso Rd. 
MADRID, SPAIN...Diego Deleon, 40 





N.C.S.C. REPORT reflect the newest theory and the best prac- 


tice. Careful balance of all environmental 






















(Concluded from page 66) factors within local economic limitations is 
needed for good results. 
The changes are intended positively to point VIII. Service Facilities. The group, headed 


out the fact that the school site is an integral by Dr. H. H. Linn and reported by Dr. Felix 
part of the school plant and performs definite McCormick of Teachers College, Columbia 
educational services. Entirely new considera- University, New York City, has worked out 
tions of safety and use are necessary to meet a complete statement on heating and ventilat- 
changes in program, the development of super- _ing schools in cold and hot climates, sanitary 
highways, urban redevelopment, and suburban facilities, audio-visual facilities, communication 
expansion. The formula of size must be and program-signal facilities, custodial service 
changed to embrace new needs for outdoor areas, storage facilities, exterior lighting, bus 
play, parking, and traffic safety. loading, garage, and parking facilities. 


VII. Environmental Controls. Dr. Charles It is expected that most of the pamphlets as 
Gibson, Los Angeles, Calif., pleaded for more planned will be ready in the spring 
time to complete the environmental section of At its general sessions and lunch programs 
the code, in order that recommendations for the Council heard papers on topics of inter- 
spatial, sonic, audio and visual situations may est: “Conclusions from Recent School Lighting 
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Here's a partial list of actual and consistent users of Walk-Top 


WALK-TOP has been selected for smooth 


surfacing playgrounds by schools across the nation 


We will welcome an opportunity to supply you with full infor- 
mation on Walk-Top. Or, if you prefer, we can put you in 
touch with school executives in your area who have specified 
Walk-Top for surfacing and sealing their play yards. 


Just call our office nearest you. 


American Bitumuls & Asphalt Company 


200 Bush St., San Francisco 20, California Perth Amboy,N. J. 


Baltimore 3, Md. St. Louis 17, Mo. Cincinnati 38, Ohio 
Mobile, Ala. San Juan 23,P.R. Tucson, Ariz. 
Si Inglewood, Calif. Oakland 1, Calif. Portiand 7, Ore. 


WALK-TOP® is one of the family of famous Lol products 





LEADING MARKETERS OF ASPHALTS, CUTBACKS AND BITUMULS — NATIONWIDE 
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New N.C.S.C. 
president is 
E. J. Braun, 

assistant 
superintendent 
of schools at 

Arlington, Va. 


Studies” by Francis C. Darby and Charles 
Gibson; “Comparable Cost Figures” by John 
E. Marshall; “Heating Schools with Electric 
ity” by George H. Bush; and a series of 
liaison reports 

At a group meeting on publicity, the pub- 
lication of a Council house organ was recom- 
mended. The Council went on record to study 
college plant planning with emphasis on junior 
colleges 


The Banquet 


In the absence of Supt. Hobart M. Corning 
of the Washington, D. C., schools, Dr. Shirley 
Cooper, assistant secretary of the American 
Association of School Administrators, Wash- 
ington, addressed the annual banquet on the 
subject of “What a Superintendent Wants to 
Know About School Buildings.” In developing 
his argument that the superintendent looks 
at the school building as just one of the fa 
tors in the total job of running the schools, 
Dr. Cooper urged that the new buildings must 
be tied into every facet of the educational 
program. The schools are in a period of 
transition, which is one reason why school 
authorities are never ready to plan new school- 
houses for changes to come. .There is need, 
he said, for considering the future use of mass 
media of instruction and for teaching the 
broader aspects of the old and present cultures 
in dramatic form. Greater skill is needed in 
the use of these mass media to more per- 
manently impress the significant aspects of 
our culture on the new generation, Superin- 
tendents are strongly conscious of school 
building costs, and they need reliable advice 
on the over-all planning as well as on the 
shapes of classrooms, space for circulation, 
heating units. They need justifications for 
larger sites. They want help in numerous 
areas for planning better school buildings 


Officers for 1957 


The Council elected the following officers 
for the year 1957: President E. J. Braun, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Arlington, 
Va. Vice-President — Harold Silverthorn, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools, Gary, Ind. 
Secretary-Treasurer (re-elected) W. D. Mc- 
Clurkin, Professor of Education, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn. Members of Execu- 
tive Committee—N. L. George, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. (3 years); Francis C. Darby, Assistant 
Superintendent of County Schools, San Diego, 
Calif. (one year). 

The 1957 convention will be held in Mil- 
waukee, October 13 to 17. The city of Seattle, 
Wash., was picked for the 1958 meeting. 

In the resolutions the Council affirmed its 
previous stand favoring (1) state support and 
local control of school building programs; (2) 
federal support of school-house construction; 
(3) it expressed concern for the professional 
education of men in school plant work; (4) it 
approved the excellent school plant work of 
the Office of Education; (5) it supported the 
implementation of the White House Con- 
ference recommendations on school plant sup- 
port; (6) it requested the Office of Education 
to study school building costs; (7) recom- 
mended regional meetings of the Council 
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TORTURE TESTS PROVE SAMSONITE 
BEST CHAIR FOR SCHOOL USE 











By JOY 


School Board Job 
Can Be Dangerous 





REESE 


It’s hard work—and dangerous—being a school board 
member. That is if you take it conscientiously, as mem- 


ber Verley T. Spivey yesterd 

Vith a continuing building pro- 
ram under way in an effort to| 
iouse the system's swelling en-| 
roliments, plenty of school equip-, 
ment is needed 


Thousands of steel folding! 
ehairs are among this 

At meeting after meeting repre- 
sentatives of school furniture con- 
cerns have been present to dem- 
onstrate their chairs and to give; 
reasons why they are superior re- 
gardiess of price 


It has been confusing. And 
board members, charged with 
spending the tax-payers’ money 
wisely and stretching a taut budg- 
et. have been anxious to purchase 
the right chau 


Some weeks ago. they investi- 
gated federal specifications. Only 
two concerns could meet these, it 
was Stated. One representative of- 
fered testing facuities of his par- 
ent firm 

With five companies bidding, the 
board delayed the award at last 
Session. requiring authentication 
from bidders that their chairs 
meet federal specifications All 


five bidders furnished proot that | 


their chairs met modified speci- 


fications and outlined tests. 


Yesterday the matter was be- 
fore the school board again. So 
were the representatives. So were 
ther samples 

When the item was reached 
on the agenda, Member Verley T./| 
Spivey stepped silently and ex-! 
pressionlessly from behind the 
semi-circular board table | 

He picked up a chair, applying | 
strong pressure to the back-rest 
It buckled. Spivey put it aside. 
Grimacing with effort, he put each 
chair through the test. | 

Spivey jumped on the chairs. 

Board members watched in awe 
He dropped them on the floor legs 
first. A leg on one of the finest 
chairs opened at the seam. He 
stacked it with the rejects He 
did not smile and he did not 
speak. On went the strenuous 
Spivey test 

Firally one chair remained,| 
Stalwart. It was stained with blood. | 
Spivey had ripped a finger in the 
vigorous effort 





Zz 


ay proved he does. 


Then he returned to his seat. 
Board Chairman Ned Searcy ask- 
ed if the board objected to 
three-minute vresentations by the 
representatives 


“It's all right with me, but I 
am ready to vote.” Spivey de- 
clared. So apparently were the 
other board members. They listen- 
ed attentively to half-hearted re- 
buttals. But when the matter was 
brought to a vote, there was no 


| discussion. The chair which stood 


the Spivey test won unanimously. 

The award was for 2.350 chairs 
at a cost of $8.704.80. The board 
then ordered 59 more for good 
measure The contract went 
neither to the highest nor the 


| lowest bidder. 


Thank you for the award.” said 
the winning representative ap- 
preciatively, “I hope it was not our 
chair which hurt your finger, Mr. 
Spivey.” 

The chairman called for next 
jitem on the agenda. The school 
superintendent called for bandages 
and merthiolate 
The matter was elosed 
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Mr. Spivey shows how 


he 








In Sensational Test of 5 Different Chairs, Mr. Verley 
Spivey of Jacksonville, Florida School Board Shows 
How Only Samsonite Stood Up Under Banging, 
Dropping and Jumping! 








1 He Dropped Samsonite... 2 He Stomped on 
* But Couldn’t Hurt It! * Samsonite... But 
Couldn’t Bend It! 
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He Tried to Crush 4 Result? A Big Order For 
Samsonite... But " 2,350 Samsonite All-Steel 
Couldn’t Dent It! Folding Chairs! 





I 
3. 


Read it for yourself—the newspaper account of the most 
grueling tests ever given any chairs! 4 competitive brands 
of chairs, bidding for a Jacksonville school contract, were 
banged, dropped, crushed, jumped on by Mr. Verley Spivey 
of the Jacksonville School Board. While the others opened 
at the seems, bent or buckled, only Samsonite all-steel fold- 
ing chairs stayed firm...were still in good working condi- 
tion! Samsonite was awarded the contract by unanimous 
approval! Here is the most convincing proof you can have 
that Samsonite is the strongest, most practical, safest 
chair for schools in America! See for yourself. Write for 
the new Samsonite Institutional Seating Catalogue, today! 


Samsonite 


FOLDING CHAIRS ... STRONGEST, LAST LONGEST 








Shwayder Bros., Inc., Institutional Seating Division, Dept. AM-T, Detroit 29, Mich. Also makers 
“tortured” Samsonite but of famous Samsonite Luggage, Classroom Furniture and Card Tables and Chairs for the Home. 
couldn’t hurt it! 

ie 
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Westinghouse Air Blender system provides 
an improved—less costly method of classroom 
heating, ventilating and cooling! 
NO MOVING PARTS IN CLASSROOM .. .. Now... . fresh outdoor air 
is heated and distributed from one central supply source . . . quietly! 


Permits better filtering . . . easier maintenance and . . . possible future 
air conditioning! 


No other system for school heating and ventilating can provide all of 
the many advantages of the Westinghouse Air Blender system . . . for 
the ultimate in classroom health and comfort at all times! 


WATCH aad ESTIN GH OUSE WHERE BIG 7 
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a New Concept 
and Cooling for Schools! 
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ELIMINATES INDIVIDUAL 
FANS, FILTERS, MOTORS AND 
CLASSROOM ELECTRICAL 
WIRING! 





“DRAFT STABILIZER” 
PRINCIPLE ELIMINATES 

COLD WINDOW DOWN-DRAFTS 
... arrests and tempers 
unhealthful drafts! 





ELIMINATES INDIVIDUAL 
WALL BOXES AND RESULTANT 
WATER STREAKING 


“All 





ENHANCES ARCHITECTURAL APPEARANCE! 
Field tested . . . and proven in 

selected school installations across 

the nation. The result of years 

of intensive engineering research 

... Widely accepted in countless 
commercial and public buildings. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Sturtevant Division, ent. 29L 
ss Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


FREE BOOKLET > 


You'll want to learn all about 
this remarkable new system... 
send for informative full color 
booklet .. . today! 
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IG THINGS ARE HAPPENING FOR vou! 
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COAL PURCHASING 


(Concluded from page 57) 
mentioned in this proposal and which are 
under the control of the board of educa- 





tion, School District No. 150, City of 
Peoria, during the school year of 
The entire amount of washed coal shall 





be furnished for the total sum of ($ ) 
dollars, said sum being the entire total 
cost of all such said washed coal to be 
delivered by me/us to the Board of Edu- 
cation, District No. 150, when and as re- 
quired and at all of the buildings desig- 
nated, when and as directed by the board 
of education, and hereby bind myself /our- 
selves to the faithful performance of this 
proposal, if awarded the contract. 

“It is hereby further stipulated that this 
contract sum $—— is based upon an aver- 
age degree day year of 








degrees as 


supplied by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce Weather Bureau for Peoria, Illinois. 

“The vendor shall waive the first one 
hundred (100) degrees. For example, if 
the bid is based on 6,000 degree days and 
the degree days fall between 5,900 and 
6,100 —there will be no adjustment in 
price. Any variance beyond these limits 
would be adjusted to 6,000 degree days on 
a straight percentage formula.” 


The Degree Day 

A degree day is defined as the number 
of degrees that fall below an average of 
65 for each day during the heating season. 
The sum of all the days gives the total 
number of degree days for the year. 

Bids will always be taken by straight 
lump sum and by lump sum based upon 
degree days. If the bidders do not, bid 


NEW KEWAUNEE * L EX i HOOD 





Now ail science departments—chemistry, phys- 
ics, biology, general science—can have a fume 
hood readily available for safe fume removal 
and hazard control. With the new, completely 
portable Kewaunee FLEXIHOOD, many dis- 
tinct advantages are gained: 





FLEXIBILITY. Readily moved to serve all science depart- 
ments, permitting maximum convenience for class dem- 


onstration. Easily connected to present service facilities. 
Exhaust system may be floor, window or ceiling. 


FREE PLANNING MANUALS 


See Kewaunee’s new concepts of 
equipment design and classroom 
arrangement. Check coupon for 
free 44-page catalog of Educa- 
tional Laboratory Equipment and 
48-page Planning Manual. 


SAFETY. Assures complete safety in fume removal and 
hazard control at any location. Meets all requirements 
of State Boards. 


ECONOMY. Substontial savings over fixed hood system. 
Less first cost; lower installation cost; no separate plumb- 
ing cost; no expensive blower and duct system required; 
lower maintenance cost; less heat loss. 


COMPACTNESS. Saves valuable space. Only 3612” wide 
(43” with blower), 25” high, 20” deep. 





ponen BAK COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS---~--- 
' KEWAUNEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
: 5009 S. Center St., Adrian, Michigan 
KEWAUNEE MFG. CO., - (1 Send free literature on FLEXIHOOD. 
Adrian, Mich. : ( Send free Laboratory Manuals 5 and 5A. 
- a — 
REPRESENTATIVES IN i “Ss eo 
PRINCIPAL CITIES ' 
: Oe —— 
| City State 
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so that the difference between the 
worthwhile, then the straight 
plan will likely be adopted instance, 
the difference this year amounted to al- 
most ten thousand dollars. The successful 
bidder chose a degree-day basis of 5400 
which is about as low as this total gets 
in this area. However, when the straight 
percentage formula is applied, the degree 
days could increase slightly over the aver- 


two is 
lump-sum 
For 


age for the past ten years at no addi- 
tional cost to the board of education. 
If the Peoria board of education had 


purchased coal for the past 10 years on a 
degree-day basis, there would have been 
one year in which no adjustment would 


have been made, there would have been 
adjustments in each of the other nine 
years but in only one year would the 


price have been greater than the straight 
lump-sum bid. This, of course, is assuming 
that the difference between the bids 
would have been as good as the one that 
exists for 1956-57. 

It might be of interest to the 
give the 


two 


reader to 
following: 


1. Average number of de- 
gree days for the past 
ten years in Peoria 

2. Average tonnage for the 
past six years* 

3. Average total cost for 
the past six years* 

4. Straight lump sum bid 
— 1956-57 


5927 
10459 
$66,423.61 


$79,244.62 


5. Lump sum based on de- 
gree days — 1956-57 $69,660.00 
The general specifications state the kind, 
quality and type of coal needed. The 


washed coal shall have not less than 10.- 
500 B.T.U.’s per pound and the ash con- 
tent shall not exceed 10 per cent. The 
type of coal is definitely defined under 
each of the three categories — egg. screen- 
ings, and stoker. The supplier must state 
the name of the mine where the coal is 
obtained, the name of the company that 
owns the mine and its location in Illinois. 

Deliveries must be made 
trucks whose gross weight shall not ex- 
ceed 24,000 pounds. Invoices according to 
weight tickets can be made monthly with 
adjustments at the end of the year for 
estimated inventories on hand. The success- 
ful bidder must supply a performance bond 
of $15,000. 

To aid the various bidders, the 
of education gives the 
buildings, the number of each 
and the type of coal required at each, 
also, the number of tons of coal of each 
type supplied during the previous heating 
season. The contract contains the usual 
escalator clause to provide for any increase 
or decrease in 


as ordered in 


board 
location of the 
boilers in 


labor costs, contributions 
to the miners’ welfare fund. material (coal) 
costs, and freight rates. Any increase in 
shall not exceed the lowest increase 
charged to any industrial user in Peoria 


cost 


* The past six 
number of 


years were 


cause the 
buildings was 


more mparable 
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telescopic gy gym seats 


a, tae a 


wag 


better gymnasiums 
deserve better seating 


MORE SAFETY—Four double vertical uprights per 
row put the spectator load directly on the 
floor, not the casters or walls. 

MORE STRENGTH—Self-supporting, free-standing 
steel understructure does not depend on wood 
members for strength. 

MORE ROOM— 22” or 24” row depths, plus under- 
seat clearance provides more toe, heel and 
leg room. 


MORE VISIBILITY —1072” or 11%” row rise makes 


seeing easier. 


LESS EFFORT—Free-floating, interlocked roller 
housings and supports under seats make Medart 
Seats easiest of all to open and close. 


Write for NEW catalog 


SPECIFY the best, then INSIST on it! 








F FRED MEDART PRODUCTS CO., INC., 3578 DEKALB, ST. LOUIS 18, MO. *Medart Telescopic Gym Seats are fully protected by U.S. Patents 
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This school solved space problems by com- 
bining Butler structurals and roof with 
other materials to produce a handsome 
gymnasium at bedrock cost. 


.. with a low-cost 
solution—BUTLER 
metal buildings 


One of the toughest problems school dis- 
tricts face— providing, at reasonable cost, 
classrooms, auditoriums, and gymnasiums 
for an ever-increasing enrollment—is one 
of the easiest to solve with Butler metal 
buildings. To begin with, pre-engineered 
and mass-produced Butler buildings cost 
substantially less than conventional con- 
struction. The strong rigid frames and 
tough, die-formed, weather-tight cover 
panels go up so fast (sometimes months 
ahead of other construction) that labor 
costs are pared to the core. Further expan- 
sion, when necessary, is easy and entirely 
compatible with limited budgets — and is 
done with 100% materials salvage. For in- 
formation on other Butler metal building 
features, mail coupon below for catalog. 


Consult the yellow pages of your telephone directory 
for name of your nearest Butler Builder 


ee, pagyse” 


Steel Buildings + Oil Squipment 
Farm Equip t+ Dry Cl s Equi t 


Outdoor Advertising Equipment 
Special Products 








Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. 
Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill. * Detroit, Mich. « New York, N.Y. 
Burlington, Ontario, Canada 








i] 1 
; BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 1 
j 7311 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. ; 
§ Send catalog giving full information on Butler 1 
: steel buildings. : 
1 i] 
1 Nome... 1 
1 i] 
' Address ! 
i | 
| ! 
1 City ieinaiennannainiiaid State ' 
Ls -! 
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TEACHERS AND 
‘ADMINUSTRATION 


CONTRACT NOT BINDING 


The attorney general of Nebraska has re- 
cently ruled that a school district which 
decides not to operate its school cannot be 
bound to a contract made previously with 
a teacher. The opinion which was requested 
by State Commissioner F. B. Decker, and 
concerned a Class One school which had 
entered into a contract with a teacher prior 
to its annual meeting. At the meeting, the 
district decided to close down the school 
and send the children to another district. 


TEACHER ORIENTATION DAY 


The public schools of Parma City, Ohio, 
on August 31, 1956, held an orientation day 
at which time 150 new teachers were wel- 
comed. On September 4, greetings were ex- 
tended to 510 staff members. 

Supt. Carl C. Byers, commenting on the 
occasion, pointed out that 15 years ago when 
he entered the system, there was a staff of 
94 members and the pupil enrollment figure 
was 2900. In September, 1956, the enroll- 
ment reached 14,471. 

The school district is the fastest-growing 
one in Ohio, and the schools receive favorable 
recognition over the entire state. Prospective 
teachers are directed to Parma on the basis 
that it is a wide-awake, progressive system 
in a desirable suburban location. 

The salary picture is bright. There is a 
sound, basic salary schedule, and salaries are 
in line with other Greater Cleveland area 
salary schedules. A bond issue has _ been 
proposed for new buildings, additions, im- 
provements, and furnishings, to cost an esti- 
mated $3,200,000. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 
%& West Mifflin, Pa. The school 
banned maternity leaves for 
other school employees. Persons refused such 
leaves will be permitted to resubmit an 
application and will be considered the same 
as other persons applying for positions 
%& Bozeman, Mont. During the school 
1955-56, the elementary school faculty, 
an in-service training program, 





board has 
teachers and 


year 
through 
approved by 


Supt. John Shively, has evolved a new course 
of study from kindergarten through grade 
six. The study which includes the recom- 


mendations of the state education department 
and suggestions from other schools, is arranged 
on a six weeks’ basis. Many of the teachers 
engaged in the program received undergradu- 
ate and graduate credit for their work. 

% New York, N. Y. Supt. William Jansen 
has given assurance that there will be a 
normal program of extracurricular activities 
in the high schools this term. Afterschool 
activities, including clubs and dramatic and 
musical events, were seriously curtailed last 
year by a teacher boycott. The teachers 
adopted this tactic in support of their de- 
mands for higher salaries. 

% The New York Teachers Guild, AFL-CIO 
has included in its objectives this year a 
number of proposals to meet the disciplinary 
problem in the schools. The Guild has called 
on the school board to adopt the philosophy 
that the discipline of difficult students is a 
problem of the school administration and that 
this responsibility may not be shifted to the 
teacher. It called for the establishment of 
special schools for unruly high school stu- 
dents who cannot adjust to the life of the 
normal school. 


SMM 





Your School Dollars 
Go Further with 


WL 


Educationally Correct 


FURNITURE 


You never know where real 
creative talent and expression 
may be found. But you know 
how to find them. They flower 
almost magically in the atmos- 
phere created in a Sheldon Art 
Studio-Workshop. 

Sheldon furniture is arranged 
in work centers according to au- 
thoritative teaching principles. 
Because of their adaptability, 
Sheldon units may be easily re- 
located. This provides greater 
teaching flexibility, promotes effi- 
cient instruction of groups or 
individuals. 





Sheldon furniture provides 
equal opportunity for every stu- 
dent, aa does it at lowest cost 
throughout years of service. 


SMU 


EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT 


FURNITURE FOR 
SCIENCE ¢ HOMEMAKING 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
MUSIC © ART 


E. H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT CO 


MUSKEGON, MICH 
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St. Agnes High School, Rochester, N. Y. 
Architect: Waasdorp & Northrup; Contractor: A. W. Hopeman & Son 


St. Agnes Divides to Conquer Space Problems 


Plans for new St. Agnes High School specified one large 
conference room for student use. But on occasion it had 


to accommodate two different group activities at once. HOLCOMB & HOKE 
The architect recommended Fo.poor. Now, at a touch, SITY 
FoLtpoors make two rooms of one. Or in seconds, 
Fo.poors glide completely out of the way again. Simi- 

a NSNINS a 
larly, FoLpoors gave St. Agnes faculty members their ° 


‘ a ‘ ‘ THE SMARTEST THING IN DOORS ® 
private dining room without lost floor space (see inset). 


If you build or remodel, consider this flexibility that 
Fo.Lpoor offers . . . at such low cost in space and money. 
There are sizes and fabrics for every situation, plus an 
option of electric control or hand operation. See your 
Fo.poor distributor for details. He’s listed under ““Doors’”’ 
in the yellow pages of your telephone directory. 





HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., INC. 
1545 Van Buren St. 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

Please send full details on FoLDooR 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY —_— STATE 





INSTALLING DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
In Canada: FOLDOOR OF CANADA, Montreal 26, Quebec 


eeceeeseeeeseeeeeeeseeeeeeee 
eeceeeeeeeseeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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School Lands and Funds 


The federal constitution does not require 
that a state maintain a system of public 
schools, whether attendance be compulsory 
or voluntary; the matter is exclusively one of 
state policy Constantian v. Anson County, 
93 Southeastern reporter 2d 163, N.C 




































School District Property 


Where land which had been dedicated in 
1833 “for a meeting house and schoolhouse,” 
was no longer required for such use, and there 
was no indication that such premises might be 
needed for that purpose in the future, a court 
of equity would permit a board of education 
(which held such land in fee simple in trust 
for public purpose) to sell such land and 
apply the proceeds to the construction and 
maintenance of school buildings within the 
territory. Ohio const. art. 18; R.C. §§ 3313.41, 
3313.19 Board of Education of City of 
Wapakoneta v. Unknown Heirs of Aughin 
baugh, 134 Northeastern reporter 2d 872 
Ohio App 

In the absence of an arbitrary or collusive 
B EAU T | F U L, F | R E SAF E S Cc H O Oo LS action, the board’s decision as to the location 
of a school site was final Browning \ 
} Board of Education of Fairview Independent 
~-- at lower cost School Dist. of Boyd County, 291 Southwes 

tern reporter 2d 17, Ky 

The board of education had the right and 
duty to rescind its original certification ac 




































































This schoolroom has a beautiful, firesafe, precast concrete ceiling that cuts costs 
































You want your new school to 














be a permanent building; you 









































want low future maintenance, cepting a school construction job when the 

and’ you want the cost to be certification appeared to be in error 1 ppli 
cation of Caristo Const. Corp., 152 N.YS. 2d 

the absolute minimum a F P., I ; 
5 








Many architects are using 





Where the evidence impelled a finding that 
a pupil was injured when he fell while 
roofs because they help meet swinging on a horizontal bar and not while 
these requirements. They save jumping for the bar, no liability could be 
imposed upon the board of education 
Seda v. Board of Education of City of Nex 








Flexicore precast concrete 














This type construction used with any exterior design. 














money because they are mass- 





























produced in a factory, install York, 152 NYS. 2d 356 
quickly, and eliminate the 
need for a plaster ceiling School District Taxation 

The Flexicore system 1s Where the board of education, which had 
used in luxury apartments and once certified acceptance of a school construc 
top-grade office buildings. It is tion job, rescinded certification and approved 














a corrected final payment certificate for a 
lesser sum, withholding an amount pending 
the acceptance of disputed items, the comp 
your architect troller’s authority to pay the disputed amount 
; was terminated, and a mandamus did not lie 
to compel payment. Civil Practice Act, $1283 
et seq {pplication of Caristo Const. Corp., 
152 N.Y.S. 2d 259 





a unique combination of supe 














rior quality and low cost. Ask 





























A bond offer was not void for discrimina 
tion against children of the white race, even 
though two of nine school projects contem 
plated by such order were specifically described 


t 
Be ger) 
_ =a Ae 
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a ae as facilities “suitable for colored children.” 
| es : : ” l N.C. const. art. 9, § 2 Constantin v. Anson 
| Send new folder, ‘Schools With Flexicore Slabs. County, 93 Southeastern reporter 2d 163, N.C 

; There ¢ lecti ¢ izing the issuance 
l Title » | Where an election authorizing ( 
| ey 3 | of bonds by a school district was invalid 
| Adére State | because the. ballot used in the election was 
ress — a ° . . ° 
| om . RHODE ISLAND, Seylesvill | dual in nature and in violation of the statute 
ALABAMA, MISSOURI, St. Louis Flexicore , Saylesville sities : . f : nother 
l Birmingham 1, PO 630 P.O. Box 552, Collinsville, Ill. Durastone Flexicore Corporation | but : —— a se ~ May - i “ . 
| The Alabama Cement Tile Co. NEW JERSEY. Camden TEXAS, Houston, 4511 Kyle St election and submitted the  arves ~~ anc 
m ; >» issues se s ts bx é 
COLORADO, Denver 1, PO 366 Canin: thee Cs Flexicore of Texas, Inc. the issues presented on such ba ot rt a ar 
Flexicore Company of Colorado WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling | ried, the result of such second election was to 
F IDA, Tampa, PO 2189 NEW YORK, Buffalo 6 Universal Concrete Pipe Co ratify the action of the board in _ issuing 
= eer ‘ Anchor Concrete Products, Inc ’ 4 . 
| Universal Concrete Pipe Co ee ee " WISCONSIN, Beloit, PO 325 | and selling the bonds after the first election 
ILLINOIS, Chicago NORTH CAROLINA, Lilesville | Mid-States Concrete Pro“ucts Co. 7S. 1949, 60-3316; GS. 1953 Supp. 72 
lf Park, PO 277 W.R.B C CANADA,—T Oo | ii \ 
ee een eee eee ANADA,—Toronto, Ontario 2018 Tyler v. Common School Dist. No 
| Mid-West Concrete Pipe Co Murray Associates, Limited l 201 . Pyle ep . Ay “<a “te 
; OHIO, Columbus 22 : 76, 298 Pacific reporter 2d 215, Kans 
l INDIANA, E ng a PO 539 Arrowcrete Corporation Sey Meshes. og | iin, seniden- ie cide diateies ttl tee 
Calumet Flexicore Corporation Creaghan rchibald Ltd. - rs é 4 stl é t 
; MICHIGAN, Livonia, PO 2006 OHIO, ee PO 825 CANADA, Woodstock, Ontario | power in a second election to ratify the action 
Price Brothers Company Price Brothers Company Shell Industries Ltd | of the school board in issuing and selling 
| MINNESOTA, St. Pau! E-4 PENNSYLVANIA, Monongahela PUERTO RICO, Rio Piedras | bonds after an invalid first election. G.S. 1949, 
| Molin Concrete Products Co. Pittsburgh Flexicore Company  Flexicore Co. of Puerto Rico | 60-3316.— Tyler v. Common School Dist 
L Sac eisai dnibmamaanaiapaan 


No. 76, 298 Pacific reporter 2d 215, Kans 
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FIRST SHOWING! 


Nee ¢ so 





New DODGE PowerG/lant School Bus Chassis 


You'll heartily approve of the thorough HERE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE MANY 
safety-first engineering job Dodge has done SAFETY-FIRST FEATURES DODGE OFFERS: 
° ; " e New V-8 power for brake adjusts from 
in these ’57 models to protect your children. safer hill ascents. driver’s seat. 


e New independent e Tubeless tires - 
Check on it, personally. You'll find that Dodge offers headlight circuits. slow-w-w-out instead 


new reserves of V-8 power for safer hill ascents, and e 12-volt electrical of blow-out. 

new, independent headlight circuits that keep lights system. . sors spn al ‘ 
on, even if other parts of the electrical system short « Independent parking power. 
out. You'll find that Dodge brakes ... axles... 

springs . . . frame members . . . and virtually all 
other parts you can name, meet or exceed N.E.A. 


standards. Get a bid from your Dodge dealer before DODGE TRUCKS 


you decide. It’s to your advantage. 














WITH THE FORWARD LOOK Dat 


~_ 


School Bus Chassis for Bodies Accommodating 30, 36, 48, 54, 60, and 66 Passengers 





MODEL S400—153” WB. MODEL $500—193” WB. MODEL $500—217” WB. MODEL $600—236” W8. MODEL $700—236" WB. MODEL $700—254” WB. 
10,500 and 12,000 Ibs. G.V.W. » 15,000 and 16,000 Ibs. G.V.W.' 15,000, 17,000 and 18,000 Ibs. | 16,500, 17,500 and 20,000 Ibs. | 17,500 and 21,000 Ibs. G.V.W. 21,000 Ibs. G.V.W. 
for 30 and 36 pupils. for 48 pupils. G.V.W. for 54 pupils. G.V.W. for 60 pupils. for 60 pupils. for 66 pupils. 
l 
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Students become faster, 
more proficient typists 
when they are taught on 
the IBM Electric 


YOU WILL SEE a continuous performance of 
reliable operation from the IBM Electric. Classes 
won't be held up by a typewriter that takes ‘“‘time 
out'’— schedules can be maintained. In every 
way, the IBM helps students advance faster into 
elgelelelontlolamausl-l ial ial -# 


YOU'LL HEAR a lot about the IBM 

in the business world—it's the favorite 
electric by far! So why not train students 
on the typewriter they will be most likely 
to use in their jobs of the future—the 
“teaching typewriter’’—the IBM Electric! 


ASK your IBM representative 

to show you—in dollars and cents—the 
surprisingly low per-student cost-of the 
IBM Electric for your school. When you see 
these figures, based on the experience of 
thousands of schools, you'll see why the 
IBM is your most practical buy! 





ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS 
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IS THE RIGHT MOVE TO MAKE! 


‘ ; 2 ’ * ’ . 
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If you are interested in IBM’s extensive educational service program, write to: 


ACL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED! Eaucatonal Services 


New York 22, N.Y. 
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NATIONAL STATISTICS OF IMPORTANCE TO SCHOOLS* 





Item 


School Building Construction! 


.Aug., 1956 


Date Latest Figure Previous Mo. 


$192,763,000 $195,727,000 
School Building Construction? Sept., 1956 $ 25,829,524 $ 51,244,057 
Total School Bond Sales® -Aug., 1956 $112,963,536 $140,297,760 
Latest Price, Twenty Bonds® Sept. 20, 1956 2.94% 2.79% 
New Construction Expenditures* -Aug., 1956 $283 ,000,000 $278,000,000 
Construction Cost Index® Sept., 1956 642 641 
Educational Building, Valuation* . June, 1956 $113,400,000 $125,000,000 
Wholesale Price Index® Sept. 25, 1956 115.2 114.6 
U. S. Consumer’s Prices® .Aug., 1956 116.8 117.0 
Population of the U. S.7 Aug. 1, 1956 168,360,000 168,091,000 


*Compiled October 8, 1956 

‘Dodge figure for 37 states east of Rocky Mts 
211 states west of Rocky Mts 

Bond Buyer 

‘Joint estimate, Depts. of Commerce and Labor 


‘American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee 
*U’.. S. Dept. of Labor 
'U’. S. Dept. of Commerce 









Ageless beauty . . . matchless 
durability .. . easy maintenance 
are yours when you specify slate! 


Only a product of Nature can 
take hard usage so well. Slate 
has all the qualities you look for 
when you build... it is strong, 
sanitary, non-absorptive . . .will 
not contract or expand. Main- 
tenance is low under normal 
usage . . . past performances 
show that slate outlasted the 
buildings in which it was installed. 
Never more in vogue than it is 
today, slate’s neutral color and 
smooth finish create a fine, sub- 
dued effect when used in com- 
bination with the strong, clean 
colors so popular in modern 
classroom decor. 


Your Protection 


STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


Consider the many places where 
slate can be used in the school 


building. Then for unending 
beauty and durability, be sure 
... specify slate. Complete infor- 
mation available on specific 
properties of slate. 


Insist on Slate Quarried in Pennsylvania, U.S.A 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


PEN ARGYL 
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GOOD TEACHING MATERIALS 


4. Help develop judgment and discrimina- 


SCHOOL FINANCE 





SCHOOL BOND SALES 
During the month of August, 1956, perma- 
nent school bonds for school construction 
were sold in the amount of $112,963,536. The 
largest sales were made in: 


California $10,444,500 New York $17,086,000 
Connecticut 9,200,000 Ohi 11,173,000 
Michigan 6,721,000 Oregon 3,480,000 
Minnesota 3,901,000 Pennsylvania 14,530,000 
Missouri 4,150,000 Texas 6,394,000 


New Jersey 2,874,000 Wisconsin 5,024,000 


As of September 20, 1956, the average 
yield of 20 bonds was 2.94 per cent 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
During the first half of the month of Sep- 
tember, 1956, contracts were let in 11 western 
states for 78 school buildings to cost $25,- 
829,524. Additional projects, numbering 150 
schools, were reported in preliminary stages, 
to cost $129,494,243 


CINCINNATI BUDGET 


The Cincinnati, Ohio, school board has 
adopted a budget of $23,175,665 for the year 
1956-57. The budget proposes an increase in 
expenditures beyond the appropriations for 
the current fiscal year of $888,010 

In this budget, the salaries and wages of 
the professional staff and the civil service 
staff account for 86.4 per cent of the total. 
These expenditures are determined by the 
number of pupils to be taught, the number 
of teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
required, the number of physical plants to be 
maintained, and by the pay policies which 
determine all employees’ pay checks. All ex- 
penditures for personnel proposed in the 
budget are strictly confined to the imple- 
mentation of board policies and the main- 
tenance of established standards 


SELL $30 MILLION BONDS 
The city of New York has sold $30,000,000 in 
school bonds in the public market, at an_ interest 
cost of 3.2785 per cent. The winning bid brought a 
price of 100.1499 for obligations bearing interest of 
3.3 per cent. The premium amounted to $44,970 


SCHOOL BONDS 
% Seattle, Wash. The board voted to 
$25,000,000 bond issue to the voters 
% Prince Georges County, Md., board approved an 
$11.5 million building program, to call for 237 ad- 
ditional classrooms, 13 new schools, and 19 additions 
to existing buildings 
% The Los Angeles school district has sold $29,- 
000,000 in junior college bonds to a syndicate group, 
at a bid of 101.64, for a 3% per cent coupon. 
The bonds were reoffered at prices to yield from 
2 to 3.1 per cent 


BUDGET TOPS $26 MILLION 


The Indiapapolis, Ind., board of education has 
adopted an operating budget of $26,279,883 for 1956 
57, an increase of $1,883,745 over last year. The 
board has set up a $2.425 levy on an _ estimated 
assessed property valuation of $728,667,290 


SCHOOL BUDGETS 
% San Francisco, Calif. Adopted $40,099,416 for 
1957, an increase of $3,178,976 
¥% Stockton, Calif. 
crease of $600,000. 
% Alhambra, Calif 
% Fort Worth, Tex 
crease of $1,513,575 
% Kanawha County, W. Va. Approved $11,221,643 
% Santa Cruz, Calif. Approved $8,534,00 


submit a 


Approved $9,211,908, an in 


Adopted $6,386,331 
Adopted $15,266,001 an in 


*% Amarillo, Tex Adopted two budget totaling 
$7,000,000 

% Corpus Christi, Tex. Approved $8,106,187 

% Beaumont, Tex. Adopted $4,429,985, an increase 


of $662,607 
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ROCKWELL-BUILT 


DELTA 


NEW DELTA 15’°—World’s most ver- 
satile drill press for student instruction— 
extra safe for student operation! 


DOES MORE JOBS MORE ACCURATELY—Really prac- 
tical for teaching because it does so many jobs so well. 
Only Delta gives you a selection of six spindle adap- 
tors—mounted on a ground taper for complete accu- 
racy, featuring a threaded collar for positive locking. 


SAFE, EASY TO OPERATE—Only Delta combines the 
best features of pilot wheel and single lever feeds 
with an exclusive single lever hand feed. You get 
adjustable leverage—freedom from striking table or 
fixtures—almost infinite choice of feed lever positions. 
Pushbutton switch (optional accessory) with pro- 
truding stop and shrouded start buttons prevents 
accidental starts, provides for quick emergency stops. 


BUILT TO LAST—Spindle has four over-sized, pre- 
loaded, lubricated-for-life ball bearings for extra 
ruggedness. Big 2’ dia. quill and massive one-piece 
head casting provide greater rigidity. 


NEW DELTA 20’’—Ideal for teaching production tool- 
ing operations because it’s a big-capacity heavy-duty 
drill press that’s safe, easy to operate, built to last! 


See the great new Delta 15" and 20” Drill Presses 
soon. See why, more than ever, it’s wise to teach with 
Delta—the tools preferred by industry. Your Delta 
Dealer is listed under ‘‘TOOLS” in the Yellow Pages 
of your phone book. 





another product by 


rage: ROCKWELL 


Delta Power Tool Division, 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
| 408L N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


[_] Please send complete information on new Delta 15” and 20” 
Drill Presses. 


[_] Please send name of my nearest Delta Dealer. 
Nome Title 
School 

Address 


City County State 
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GOOD TEACHING MATERIALS 


Eleven characteristics which must be found 
in all teaching materials before accepted for 
school use have been published by the U. S. 
Office of Education. The characteristics apply 
not merely to textbooks and to items which 
the schools must purchase, but also to free 
materials which are received from commercial 
sources. 

Before a new teacher considers and puts 
into use free materials the tests employed in 
the following list should be applied. They 
should particularly be applied to audio-visual 
materials, samples, and exhibit materials 

1. Meet needs common to the group for 

which the material is intended. 

2. Add interest to the learning process 
3. Supplement information available in 
reference books or present it in a more 
effective way 


4. 


. Help 


Help develop judgment and discrimina- 
tion. 

develop initiative, self-direction, 
and resourcefulness. 

Are positive in approach. 

Emphasize standards consistent with in- 
dividual and family well-being. 


Present information accurately and 
honestly without bias, deception, or 
exaggeration. 


. Cite authority or sources of information 
10. 


Present content that is: (a) up-to-date 
and timely; (b) about products rather 
than specific brands; (c) well organized; 
(d) clear, concise, and easy to read. 
Present material in a form that is: (a) 
well designed and illustrated, with good 
balance between pictures and text; (b) 
easy to handle, display, and store 





TURN-TOWLS 


e improve service 
e lower costs in 
college washrooms 


Surveys definitely show that washroom towel consumption 

goes up as the age level of the student goes up. That is 
why more towels are used per person in colleges and univer- 
sities than in elementary schools. It is also one reason why 
Mosinee Turn-Towl service is being used in an increasing 
number of colleges and universities. 

The combination of these 100% softwood fibre Turn-Towls 
and the controlled Turn-Towl cabinets will reduce towel con- 
sumption from 40 to 50% .. . resulting in considerable 


savings. 


Write for name of nearest distributor 





WK 


Snlolnoke Towels 








BAY WEST PAPER CO. 

1128 West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY @® WISCONSIN 
Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co, 








HOME INSTRUCTION 

During the year 1956-57 more than 500 
physically handicapped, homebound children 
in New York City will receive instruction 
through radio-telephone. 

The work to be covered during the coming 
year will include English, world history, 
American history, general science, and biology 
There will also be special events broadcasts 
on books, news events, and similar activities 
A staff of five teachers and a clerk conduct 
the home school program of the air. In- 
structional materials and textbooks are mailed 


in advance to the homes of the students 
so that they may prepare their lessons in 
advance. About 156 typewriters have been 


provided for older children. 

It is expected, according to Dr. William A 
Hamm, head of the division of health of the 
schools, to provide television programs in the 
future. 


RELEASED TIME PROGRAM 


More than 3,000,000 public school students 
are enrolled this year in weekday religious 
education courses in the United States, a 
cording to Dr. Erwin L. Shaver, director of 
weekday religious education for the National 
Council of Churches. 

The courses are being offered in 3,000 com 


munities in 45 states on a “released time” 
basis. They are designed to supplement th« 
religious instruction which the average child 


receives in Sunday School. While the enroll 
ment this year is the largest in the history 
of the program, it represents only one-tenth 


of the nation’s total school population of 
32,000,000 
In New York City, the program is being 


resumed this fall for more than 100,000 chil 
dren attending city schools. The sessions which 
run from October to May are held one dav 
a week in five boroughs. The program is 
sponsored by the Greater New York Co 
ordinating Committee on Released Time 


TO CUT WASTE IN SUPPLIES 
The New York City school system has re 
cently taken steps to tighten controls over 
its multi-million dollar stock of supplies, 
equipment, and instructional materials in use 
in its 850 school buildings 
Supt. William Jansen has announced a new 


inventory program, calling for an actual 
physical count once each year of supplies 
on hand. Under the program, each school 


will maintain a continuing inventory of mate 
rials on hand in the school. This inventory 
will be available for inspection at all times 


The count will include items in all storage 
spaces. 
The inventory will include a price valua- 


tion of materials on hand, to be reported to 
the Division Superintendent at the board 
headauarters. Each principal will be respon 
sible for the supplies inventory, but he may 
delegate the task to a member of the faculty 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


The school board of Lebanon, Mo. has 
recently installed a machine accounting svs 
tem for use in local, state, and _ federal 
reporting. The system handles check writing, 


posting, and budget control, and all funds 
pertaining to school revenue, lunch pro 
gram, and internal accounting 
ANTI-SMOG MUFFLERS 
School buses in Los Angeles, Calif., are 


being equipped with anti-smog mufflers in- 
tended tq reduce air pollution in the city 
The new mufflers are described as after- 
burners which mix air with the exhaust 
gases and consume them in a chamber at 
a temperature of about 1000 deg. F. The 
device which is used on some local transit 
buses and school buses in neighboring school 
districts, sells at $187 
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Does your school library invite students to 
come in and read... to take books home? 
Now, more than ever, the school library is 
needed to bridge the chasm between our mass 
educational techniques and the means to 
round out the learning process under these 
conditions. Now, more than ever, in this era 
of crowded classrooms, overworked teachers, 
the library should be the hub of the students’ 
world. Now, more than ever, in this television 
era, good reading habits must be encouraged. 
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The flow of letters into the Advisory and 
Consultation Service of Remington Rand’s 
Library Bureau testify to this need. Every 
day Library Bureau Specialists are answer- 
ing inquiries dealing with layout and equip- 
ment and ranging from book collections to 
services. 

Whether you’re building, remodeling or 
simply rearranging your library, or if you 
just want a free consultation on your present 
facilities, write to us today! 


Reemingtorn. F®and. 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 2139, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Lowden Elementary School, Cleveland, Ohio , " 
Architects: Spahn & Barnes, Cleveland Heights the ™~ * 
Photo by R. Marvin Wilson, Cleveland 


% 


Practical utility and economy 
go hand in hand in elementary 
school planning. The archi- 
tects strikingly achieved this 
goal, while specifying through- 
out equipment of proven de- 
pendability. Naturally, Halsey 
Taylor fountains were select- 
ed. The Halsey W. Taylor Co., 
[——-ean—e eae Warren, O. 


TAYLOR —yguaa Leotite 
[a Oo uinttains = 
eet 





Attractive wall fountain, one 
of many in Halsey Taylor line 











HUSSEY “ROLL-OUT” GYM SEATS 
Py a 


High School 
Chicago, Ill. 


240 Seat, 4 Tier 
Installation 
Extra seating or extra 
floor space as needed. 
Easy to open — easy to 
close. Note exclusive, 
Hussey “closed deck.” 





VALUE vs PRICE 


Seating is a long range purchase — you've got to live with it. So, when you 
buy seating, buy Value not Price. The lowest bid can be the most expensive. 


Hussey Seating is engineered by seating specialists. It is designed and built 
for safety and to meet your seating requirements. Whether it’s the new, ex- 
clusive “closed deck” Roll-Out Gym Seats that contribute to the reduction 
in Public Liability Insurance Rates, or Portable 
Bleachers, HUSSEY Seating gives you the most 
for your money. 


Write for Model 6 Portable Steel Bleacher (patented) 
FREE available for immediate delivery in 6-10-15 tier 

12 ft. sections. The same stand can be used 

both indoors and out. Easy and quick to put 

Catalog up and take down. More than a million seats 


and Prices '* “** 





al, 
IRON WORKERS W/ SINCE 1835 








HUSSEY MFG. CO., Inc. 5617 R.R. AVE. NORTH BERWICK, ME. 


Also Mfrs. of Piers, Floats, Diving Boards, etc. 
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%& New York, N. Y. The position of direc- 
tor of all-day neighborhood schools has been 
established with the appointment of Miss 
Adele Franklin, formerly an assistant ad- 
ministrative director. The director is in 
charge of nine all-day neighborhood schools, 
as well as summer programs at six schools. 
The pupils, who are children of working 
mothers, stay in school from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. They participate in special recreation 
programs in addition to the regular class 
period. 

% Herculaneum, Mo. Under a new policy, 
the last period of the school day is devoted 
entirely to activity purposes. The change has 
been made to take care of athletics and other 
extracurricular activities of pupils who ride 
the school buses and who are required to 
leave immediately after school 

% Topeka, Kans. The school board has ap- 
proved the creation of three new top posi 
tions, including a deputy superintendent, a 
supervisor of libraries, and a supervisor of 
science and mathematics. 

% Gettysburg, Pa. The Adams County 
school board has approved plans for the 
special education of handicapped children. A 
teacher’s helper has been employed for the 
day care training center, and a second speech 
and hearing therapist has been assigned to 
the speech center. 

¥% Louisville, Ky. Public schools of the city 
were integrated this fall without incident 
About 2810 of the city’s 12,5C0 Negro pupils 
were eligible to attend 

% Renton, Wash. Corporal punishment for 
extreme cases has been approved by the 
school board. The new policy approves 
striking a child only as a last resort and in 
extreme cases 

% The school board of Snyder County, Pa., 
has established special educational classes for 
backward boys and girls who can best profit 
from the instruction. One class is limited to 
children of the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades. The classes are divided into elementary 
and high school groups, each in charge of a 
trained teacher. 

*® Bristol, Pa. A new center for handicapped 
and retarded children has been established in 
the Bath Street School. It will provide a co 
operative workshop for local blind and re 
tarded children 

%& The public schools of Mexico, Mo., are 
conducting a testing program during the school 
year 1956-57, which includes the administra 
tion of the Iowa tests of basic skills in grades 
three through nine. The test information is 
to become the basis for teacher-parent confer 
ences scheduled for the first semester. School 
time is given to the conferences, which are 
scheduled on the basis of 30 minutes for each 
conterence 

%*& Silver Creek, N Y The school board, 
with the co-operation of Supt. Frederick 
Feltz, has successfully completed a centrali 
zation plan with ten other neighboring dis 
tricts 

%& San Bernardino, Calif. The board of edu 
cation has decided to continue its policy 
of terminating employment of probationary 
teachers by a simple method of giving notice 
in writing. The board rejected a request of 
the American Federation of Teachers to give 
such teachers the right of a hearing before 
the board. Dr. Donald R. Wheeler, director 
of personnel, pointed out that the burden of 
proof on the quality of work is on the 
probationary teacher 
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SCRUBBING | * 


times as hard... , 
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P..as you need to? 


Have you studied your floor maintenance costs lately? 
Have you analyzed your cleaning methods to determine 
whether you are using too many operations—needless rinsing, 
for example—or are wasting time in prolonged scrubbing 


The Hillyard Maintaineer has had years 
of training and experience in every 
conceivable type of floor problem. He will 
gladly put this experience at your disposal, 


belp train your staff. There's no charge, when the right cleaner would get the dirt loose in a fraction 
no obligation. 


of the time? Remember, 95c of every floor maintenance dollar 
goes for labor! Call in your nearby Hillyard Maintaineer® for 
consultation. He will carefully study your floor problems and 
recommend (1) modern, streamlined work methods and short 
cuts, and (2) the tools and materials to enable you to take 
advantage of the short cuts, to keep your floors 

in better condition than ever before! 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI CASE HISTORY—SCRUBBING 


PASSAIC, N.J. SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


He's "On Y our Staff, ‘ 
Not Your Payroll.” @ 











LET THE MAINTAINEER 
HELP YOU!! 

HILLYARD, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Yes, I'll take you up! Without charge or obligation, have 


the Hillyard Maintaineer® show me how to take advan- 
tage of new streamlined floor treatment procedures. 


i rnicstceennsenicrtices 





Institution 


Address_— 
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For folding chairs 


this COOk WASHER 


with comfort, rigidity will cut your daily laundry cost by 


and enduring service 


Having your own Commercial laundry 
equipment makes good business sense 
in 2 big ways: 
Buy fewer athletic, janitor 
and cafeteria uniforms . . . 
operate with fewer linens, 
towels, aprons, mops, etc. 4 
4 Your own equipment is al- ; ( 
ST ways ready to wash every- 


=r ‘ > i- 3 * Rg thing quickly, gently, 
c | e ¢ j re | AUTOMATICALLY, SAVING 
a ] =| | (SF | 55-78% on contract laundry 


costs. e = 
2 7 SS or ee ee cee om ST 4 - ie , 


Only the Cook Washette is 

‘ial EC, engineered for MECHANICAL 

OS. Vg SIMPLICITY . . . fewer 
; Z@unv working parts, which reduce 

friction, lower maintenance 


/ t costs and eliminate breok- 
e downs. 
Cores Py . | Find out why SCHOOLS AND 
J r } } COLLEGES are acquiring their own 
j COOK WASHETTES . . . why more 
COOK WASHETTES are sold to in- 


stitutions than any other commercial 
washer. 





For all-around comfort, durable 
rigidity, strength and functional 


purpose you can't match this fold- MACHINERY CO., INC. 


THESE 4127 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 


DETAILS 
ASSURE 
LASTING SATISFACTION 


6-inch built- 
up frame 
strengtheners 
— seat spacers 4 
provide more 
rigid bearings at 
seat pivot point— 
Prevents frame spreading. 


Zoe Sm 


Zs welded 
fe steel seat 
stops capped with 

rubber bumpers J “ =" i 

assure positive seat lock . ‘ - —S 0 
—quiet operation when ’ - 
opening or folding chair. 


ing chair, It's Krueger's finest and 
your best long-life value. Non- 
tipping Y-type frames of heavy- 
gauge tubular steel are electrically 
welded into one strong unit that will 


withstand the hardest usage. 


A WEALTH OF FEATURES — Such as 
vertical frame strengtheners; strong, 
secure and silent seat stops; unusually 


large, posture-comfort seats; fully cov- 





ered safety hinges; and quiet, quick 
and easy folding action are just some 
of the many features built into Krue- 


ger’s exacting engineering standards. 


TWO POPULAR MODELS — No. 81, 
an all-steel chair with contour shaped 
seat and backrest; No. 82 which fea- 





> 


Fully covered 

safety hinges 

prevent finger 

pinching 

and clothing 

; tears—a 

safety factor feature many 


seat, natural satin finish. other chairs do not have. Superior Fire Tube Steam Generators 
are completely factory assembled and f 


Demountable CHAIR TRUCKS tested. Capacities range from 20 to 600 


rewerhanee 2 b.h.p. for steam or hot water heating and 
hold both X-type z p E i: 

channel and Y-type for industrial applications requiring pres- 
naples * sures to 250 p.s.i. Built-in induced draft 
upright or horizontal “ ’ 

Regular or under-stage f “ eet) : and full a sq. ft. of heating surface per 
models available. Demountable “W Write today b.h.p. provides efficient operation firing 


F aan _ for details 
or new, complete line catalog No. : j 
frame permit stacking empty trucks. 600 as well as brochure No. 100. in Catalog 780 F oil, gas or both. 


for performance you con BA NK on 
cs SUPERIOR COMBUSTION INDUSTRIES INC 


TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 36. N.Y. 
METAL PRODUCTS @ GREEN BAY @ WISCONSIN 


tures a 5-ply hardwood veneer contour 
seat with steel backrest. Choice of 
Beige, Azure Grey or Saunders Green 


baked-on enamel finish frames— Wood 






eeeececooseooeeoeesee pocesooososoooslee SOCHSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSEE 


end arms and exclusive chan-angle 
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tops in class 
BOSTON KS 


efficient 
edges cut swiftly and neatly 
pencil stop prevents waste 





30 hard-steel, deep-milled cutting 
BOSTON 


rugged strong, die-cast frame and steel 
rack—nickel-plated steel receptacle 

adaptable snap guide takes 8 pencil sizes 

dependable guaranteed 1 year—even against 


classroom wear and tear 

























School report book on pen- 
cil sharpener care, selection 
and use in schools 


H U NT PEN CO. 


of SPEEDBALL pens and products 


C. HOWARD 
Camden 1,N.J 


Also mfrs 





FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 

Schools, Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


MONROE TRUCKS 


Transport and store your 
folding tables and chairs 
the easy, modern way 
with Monroe All- Steel 
Trucks. Each truck is de- 
signed to handle either 
tables or chairs, Con- 
struction of Truck No. TSC 
permits storage in limited 
space. 





Full line of 
folding chairs 





Above: Transport- 
Storage Truck No. 
Ts¢c 


Right: Transport- 
Storage Truck No. 
Tss 





WRITE FOR CATALOG, 
4) PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


THE “Monroe. COMPANY 
6 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX. IOWA 
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A SOLID FACT 

A woman, who had baked a cake for a 
special social meeting of the local school 
board, was bewildered by the board’s thank 
you letter which concluded with the fol- 
lowing paragraph: “And, in summary, we 
certainly appreciated your hearty co-operation 
and good will, of which the cake you pre- 
pared for our meeting of the 18th, was a 
concrete expression.” 


THE PARENT'S ANSWER 

The professional defense of modern meth- 
ods of teaching has been voluminous but not 
always convincing to parents. Thus, the mother 
of a ten-year-old girl was told bluntly by the 
teacher that she could not possibly help the 
child at home. “You will only retard her 
progress, if you teach her yourself.” 

“Yes, possibly,” said the mother, 
suppose I shall have to read 
to her when she graduates.” 


READING WAS ENOUGH 
It was to offset Jack Dempsey’s reputation 
as a rough, tough hombre that Gene Tunney 
was built up as a gentleman boxer before their 
first battle for the world’s championship. The 
campaign turned slightly sour when wise- 
crackers laughed at stories of Tunney reading 
Shakespeare 

An innocent young 
Tunney for a story 

“And have you ever written anything your- 
self, Mr. Tunney ?” 

Tunney reddened with anger. “No!” he 
snapped. “There are enough people sore at 
me because I can read. What do you suppose 
they would say if they thought I could write, 
too? 


“and I 
her diploma 


interviewer cornered 


SHORT CUT 

A couple of commuters were bragging about 
their children. One said, “When my son 
went to college it only took him three years 
to get his B.A.” The second commuter scoffed, 
“That’s nothing. When my daughter went to 
college, it only took her two years to get a 
rad.” 

The first commuter gasped, “That’s impos- 
sible. How could she get a Ph.D. in only two 
years?” 

The proud father said complacently, “For 
her it was easy. She married him.”— Wall 
St. Journal. 


Give a boy and a pig all they want, and 


you will end up with a good pig and a bad 
Chinese proverb 


boy 
























































































FOR ECONOMY BUY THE 
BEST—BUY DETTRA 


Famous “BULLDOG” U. S., State, and 
School Flags for Outdors 

Beautiful, lustrous “GLORY -GLOSS” 
U. S., State, School and College 
flags for parade and indoor use 
— (Complete outfits available with 
Pole, Ornament,* Carrying Belt 
and Stand*) 

Economical U. S. “AMERIGLOSS” printed 
flags for schoolrooms 

Long-lasting ‘‘DURA-LITE” Nylon flags 
and Outfits for Parade and plat- 
form use 

Christian, Papal and Zion Flags 


*Ornamenis and Stands hove durable 
Jewelers Golden Finish 


New DETCO PROCESS State Flags 
printed in full color — sun and 
rain fast — very economical 


* 
ASK ABOUT DETTRA’S MOVIE 
“OUR U.S. FLAG" The Free- 
dom Foundation Award winning 
16 mm color sound film . . . the 
ideal way to tell the story of our 
flag. 

7 
For complete information and de- 
scriptive literature about our flag 
products and film, call your Local 
Dettra Dealer or write direct to 
— Dept. AJ 

















DETTRA FLAG CO.; INC. 


Oaks, Pennsylvania 












Llaridge 


CHALKBOARDS 
ond CORK Bulletins 


FIRST IN 
PERFORMANCE 





Hews of Products for the Schools 





COUNTER HEIGHT CABINETS 

Cabinets in and 37-in. heights, which 
are ideal for high school research and labora- 
tory work, have been introduced by Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, Ill. Avail- 
able in the new heights are a general storage 
cabinet, cubicle storage cabinets, and a cabinet 
sink. All the models part the “2200 


35- 


are ol 
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FIRST in FIRSTS! 


Claridge continues first with im- 
provements. Top designers and 
engineers experiment constantly. 
Finest materials, time tested pro- 
duction methods bring you the 
best at surprisingly low cost, 


Special Colors: Send color sample 
and boards will match your decor! 


GRAPHOLITE. Low price, good quality. 

Fine performance, all types of buildings. 
DURACITE. Guaranteed for life of bldg. 
ASBESTOCITE. For long dependable service. 


VITRACITE. Finest vitreous 
enamel chalkboard. 


porcelain 


Claridge is fully equipped to meet 
the most exacting requirements in 
Chalkboards and Cork Bulletins. 


* We like to write ON 


[Creer 
\ chalkboards/ 


laridge 


PRODUCTS and 
EQUIPMENT Co. 


Chicago 31 


YH 


6731 Olmsted 


Dept. 416 








94 
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Laboratory Cabinet 


series.” The width and depth dimensions of 
the units are the same as the other “2200 
series” cabinets 47% in. and 217% in. All are 


constructed of reinforced honeycomb and 


tempered hardboard and have tops finished in 


protective melamine plastic. The basic color 
scheme is sage gray. Sliding doors, which are 
available optionally, come in blue, yellow, 


or coral 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0164) 


NEW DODGE BUSES 


Fifteen new conventional school bus chassis 
for 30- to 60-passenger bodies are offered in 
the new “K” series Dodge trucks which have 
increased horsepower and gross vehicle weight 


ratings. The 15 conventional chassis 


range 
from 10,500 to 21,000 pounds G.V.W., in 
wheelbases ranging from 153 to 254 inches, 


and with V-8 engines of 197 and 201 horse- 
power and 6-cylinder engines of 125 and 130 
horsepower. Tubeless tires are standard on the 
new conventional chassis and protect against 
dangerous blowouts and punctures. They also 
run cooler and last longer. A 12-volt ignition 
system provides quicker and surer starting 
and extra power for lighting and accessories. 
An entirely new circuit breaker switch puts 
headlights on a circuit different from other 
lights and equipment. A safety feature is pro- 
vided by headlights remaining burning when 
shorts occur anywhere else. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0165) 


MOBILE MILK DISPENSER 


A mobile, refrigerated milk dispenser that 


holds up to 320 one-half pint milk cartons 
or bottles has been introduced by the Low- 
erator Division of American Machine & 
Foundry Co., New York 16, N. Y. Equipped 


with all swivel casters it can be easily wheeled 
into counter openings or adjacent to serving 
lines. Bending, stooping, and reaching are 
eliminated because the unit’s calibrated spring 
mechanism keeps the top rack always at the 
same convenient level, whether it is full, half- 
filled, or nearly empty. To refill, additional 
racks are simply placed into the dispenser 
from the top. The forced air cooling unit con- 
sists of a 14 h.p. compressor for operation on 
60 cycle, 110 volt A.C. A built-in drain re- 
quires no outside connection. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0166) 


PAINT STARCH MIXTURE 


An inexpensive superior school paint that 
can be hand mixed has been discovered by 
the American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
It is an all purpose paint made by mixing 
Prang Powder Tempera Colors and Sta-Flo 
Liquid Laundry starch. A variety of delight- 
ful colors that will not spill or drip off the 
brush can be made. The mixture can be used 
by brush, stencil, silk screen, and finger paint 
ing. It is adaptable for easel painting, play 
props (indoor or outdoor), modeling, holiday 
settings and other creative crafts. Another 
favorable feature is that the colors wash out 
as easily as liquid starch 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0167) 


EXTRA WIDE PORTABLE SCREEN 


Radiant Manufacturing Corp., Chicago, IIl., 
has introduced a portable tripod projection 
screen that provides a picture area times 


as wide as it is high. This new screen, called 
the Cinemaster 2% to 1, is designed specifi- 
cally for the new dimensions being introduced 


in wide screen photography. It measures a 
full 40 by 100 inches. It may be set up by 
one man in three simple steps and disas 
sembled in just as easy fashion. While in 
storage its fine grain HY-FLECT fabric is 


kept taut and wrinkle-free by a combination 
of a special roller lock and tensioning lever 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0168) 


ADJUSTABLE TABLET ARM 


A tablet-arm chair that may adjusted 
to accommodate students of upper elementary 
grades and secondary schools has been intro- 
duced by Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Designed to space the 


be 


conserve 


chair is compact in size but has an increased 
leg spread from front to rear 


maximum 


tor 








Space Conserving Chair 


stability. The frame of the unit, including the 
support arm of welded construction. The 
back and seat of the unit are riveted to the 
frame by a new type of Dupont explosive 
rivet which provides greater holding power 
than previously possible. The tablet arm can 
easily be disassembled from the support arm 
for storage. Storage space for books is pro- 
vided for by a side book rack welded to the 
frame. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0169) 


(Concluded on 


1s 


page 96) 
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It’s electrifying! 


... how the new Royal Electric “Touch Control” makes students shine 


There’s just no getting around how the new 
Royal Electric “Touch Control”® makes stu- 
dents shine! This new feature saves many hours 
of teaching time. Even slow students catch on 
quickly to electric touch. 


Teachers say it makes it so much easier to 
switch from the “firm” action of a manual type- 
writer to the powered light action of an elec- 
tric. Beginners find it easier too. 


You simply turn a dial on a Royal and you 
“firm up” the touch. Then as the student adjusts 
you gradually reduce it to “light” again. 


Of course, this is only one of the many reasons 
why Royal Electrics are preferred in schools 
today. Why not call in your Royal Representa- 
tive? Let him show you right in your own class- 
room just how this new Electric typewriter can 
save you many hours of teaching time. 


ROYAL electric + standard - portable 
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Roytype® business supplies 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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Superior Design, 


FORMANCE 


far greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! 





PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 








AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A 





TABLE TENNIS 


anywhere... 
anytime... 
with new, portable 


TUCK-A-WAY 


© 


Check these details: 

%" plywood top, 5’ by 9’ and 
30” high. 

SICO "Floating-Fold” frame— 
no latches or locks. 


Frame finished in beige enamel — 
other colors optional. 


Flat green court with white 
court lines. 


Gvaranteed 10 years against 
construction defects. 


FREE CATALOG 


gives complete specifications, 
write: 


Dept. 209 


““Stationary’’ racks 
in single or double 
face units snap-lock 
rigidly together to fit 
any space or provide 
capacity required 


COAT and HAT RACKS 

Style D.F. 4-40, Portable Checker Rack (illustrated) 
is 4 ft. 2 in. long: holds 40 coats and hats: goes 
wherever needed on large. ball-bearing-swivel 
casters. Comes with or without checks and snap-on 
numbers. Strongly welded of square tubular. heavy 
gauge and highly embossed furniture steel Smart 
in modern baked finishes. Give lifetime service — 
never sag. creak or sway. 3 [t.. 4 & 5 ft. units avail- 
able. as well as other efficient space saving equip- 
ment for every church, school, commercial, 
industrial and institutional need 


Write for Bulletin CK-206 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 W. 37th Street + Chicago 9, Illinois 


SICO Tuck-A-Way, ready for play in sec- 
onds, folded and stored away in small 1614 
x 60 inch floor space area just as fast. Tuck- 
A-Way makes any area a recreation area, 
produces true multi-use of space. It glides 
quickly and easily from one place to an- 
other; unfolds and folds smoothly and 
instantly on exclusive, “Floating Fold” 
frame. 

SICO Tuck-A-Way, designed for more 
flexible use of space, greater convenience 
and long, hard service. Tuck-A-Way car- 
ries a 10 year, written guarantee. Regu- 
lation, quality plywood top mounted on 
arc welded structural steel frame; casters 
are 3 inch, hard rubber. 


00990 


manufacturing company, inc. 
5215 Eden Avenue South 
Minneapolis 24, Minn. 


(Concluded from page 94) 


POWERIZED GYMNASIUM 
BLEACHERS 


Universal Bleacher Co., Champaign, III, has 
introduced powerized Roll-A-Way Bleachers 
that may be opened or closed without phys- 
ical effort in a matter of seconds. Poweroller 
(patent pending), the basic item, is a compact 
mobile electric power unit. To operate it, the 
custodian merely directs an extended gripper 


Roll-A-Way Bleachers 


arm into a small opening under the front row 
seat. This engages an attachment bar under 
the bleacher section. A touch of the handle 
switch starts action. Pneumatic tires protect 
the gym floor, yet give Poweroller enough 
traction for ‘easy opening or closing of the 
bleachers. The operator does nothing but 
guide the unit from section to section and 
direct its action. Bleachers may also be opened 
or closed by hand if desired 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0170) 


CATALOGS & BOOKLETS 


A flexible line of electronic intercommunications 
equipment is described in a folder issued by 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden 2, 
N. J. Free copies of the folder designated 
Form 3R2865 are available 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0171) 


Hot water perimeter piping systems for class- 
room unit ventilators are explained clearly 
and simply in cartoon style in an 8-page 
booklet recently released by the American Air 
Filter Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. The booklet, 
Form 600-A9, is available free of charge. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0172) 


The points to be considered in selecting carbon 
paper for specific typewriters are outlined in 
a six-page brochure published by Remington 
Rand, New York 10, N. Y. Copies of the 
folder will be sent upon request 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0173) 


Suggestions for nailing a hardwood floor and for 
sanding are given in a recent news release 
issued by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
Association, Chicago 1, IIl. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0174) 


A colorful catalog detailing their new line of 
industrial and commercial buildings and ac- 
cessories has been published by Stran Steel 
Corporation, Detroit, Mich. Copies are free 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0175) 


Details about a utensil washer for kitchens 
serving 500 to 10,000 or more meals per day 
are given in Bulletin KB565 recently issued by 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., Chi- 
cago 2, Ill. A jet disposer is also described in 
the bulletin which is available on request 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0176) 

The outstanding features of a new triple purpose 
projector are outlined in a free brochure pre- 
pared by Projection Optics Co., Inc., Roch- 
ester 6, N. Y. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0177) 
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THE RIGHT BRUSH 








SWEEPS CLEAN WITH ONE STROKE 


THE PERCHERON 
for rough floors 


The Holcomb ‘‘Percheron" 
kicks out the dirt, makes quick 
work of sweeping even the 
roughest floors. Its heavy 
plastic bristle stock is self- 
cleaning and immune to the 
action of water, oil and most 
chemicals. Outwears ordinary 
heavy duty brushes many 
times. Made in 14, 18 and 24” 
block widths. 





THE SHIRE 
for medium floors 


The Holcomb “Shire” offers 
a light weight touch for me- 
dium floors. A versatile plas- 
tic stock construction cuts 
sweeping time, moves light, 
coarse and heavy dirt with 
long, easy strokes. Stock tufts 
are securely anchored in hard- 
wood block, won't work loose. 
“Shire” -block width sizes are 
14, 16, 18 and 24”. 





THE RACER 
for smooth floors 


The Holcomb “Racer” is the 
finest machine-made smooth 
floor brush money can buy. 
Center rows of stock are ag- 
gressive blend of fibre and 
hair—outer rows are ai/ hair. 
Full flared ends permit a wider 
sweep. Block and handle de- 
sign give longer, flat-to-the- 
floor sweeping stroke. 14, 16, 
18, 24 and 36” blocks. 


Let your Holcombman show you the right brush for your needs. 


You'll profit on its one-stroke sweeping efficiency. 


HOLCOMB SCIENTIFIC CLEANING MATERIALS 


J. 1. Holcomb Mfg. Co., Inc., 1601 Barth Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 


NEW YORK e DALLAS” e LOS ANGELES ¢ TORONTO 
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“Poin Line 
WAKEFIELD 
i RAY 


New simplicity of design achieves 
EST. 1826 style, comfort and classroom efficiency 
with strength to pass the test of time. 














WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OF TUBULAR STEEL FURNITURE 

Patents are pending on all the pieces of the Heywood - Wakefield 

Trim Line design. Heywood -Wakefield, School Furniture Division, 
Gardner, Mass. and Menominee, Mich. 











How Many Classrooms Will One 
Set of PAKFOLDS Darken 


PORTABLE 
PAKFOLDS 
SERVE 
Best... 
COST 
LESS! 


Portable PAKFOLDS make every room a visual edu- 
cation room! One set of PAKFOLDS serves throughout 
the building. PAKFOLDS attach instantly . . . no ladders 
to climb; no screws or complicated mechanisms. Avail- 
able for large or small windows, in any length or width. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND FREE 
SAMPLE OF PAKFOLD CLOTH 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


P.O. BOX 516 SPICELAND, INDIANA 











EXTRA YEARS 


of Clean, Safe, Quiet Operation 
. at low initial cost 


* 


TODD BURNERS 


GAS OR OIL 


* 
PRODUCTS DIVISION 


TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


Headquarters: 

Columbia & Halleck Streets, Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 
Plant: 

Green’s Bayou, Houston 15, Texas 
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Catt BRoadway 1-3337 


premier engraving co. 
B 818 W. Winnebago St- Milwaukee 5,-Wis 
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The index and digest of advertisements below will help you obtain free 
information, catalogs, and product literature from the advertisers and 
companies listed in the new products section. Merely encircle the code 
number assigned to each firm in the request form below, clip the form 
and mail it to THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. Your request 
will receive prompt attention. 


Code Page Code Page Code Page 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1110 American Bitumuls and Asphalt 1128 Flexicore Company, Inc............. @2» 1136 Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co......... . 81 
Saageny eas a ae Nl - Precast prestressed concrete slabs for Foldoor. For information use coupon 
Playground surfacing. page 81. 
floors and roofs. 
Wt 6A i ; Dice wakeremvarens 2 
se a Mfg. Co - 23 199 ee 9 1137. Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard........... 93 
chool seating. , 
Metal windows and curtain walls. eaten ements 
1112) American Floor Products Co......... 68 1138 Hussey Mfa. C 90 
: ‘ y Oe IN Sia:s.0-<c0n wales 
Armor-treds for underfoot safety. 1130 Griggs Equipment, Inc.............. 69 uitesecen ete 
; ; School seating. 
1113. American Playground Device Co..... 96 1160. iébaciionsl Cenex. Godlee 
Playground and swimming pool 1131 Guth Co., Edwin F....... ...2nd cover 


os School lighting. Electric typewriters. 


oan — ee ss eteaianlaaiame 26 1132 Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator 1140 Johnson Service Company......6 & 7 
Public seating. Se ee ee nc 16 & 17 
Temperature controls. 
1115 Arlington Seating Company........ 68 Cooling, heating and ventilating 
: systems. 1141 Kewaunee Mfg. Company.......... 78 
Classroom seating. 
Flexihood for safe fume removal. 
1116 Bay West Paper Co....... 2... 88 1133. Heywood-Wakefield Co. ............ 98 Use coupon page 78. 
" i Tubul teel furniture. 
en oe ae a ae 1142 Krueger Metal Products............ 92 
1117 Beckley-Cardy Company......... 22 1134 Hillyard Chemical Company....... 91 School seating. 
Pre-fab units ready to install. Maintenance materials. Use coupon. , 
Write for prices and information. page 91 1143 Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co......... 18 
; Daylight walls. Write for booklet 
1118 Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. ...... 63 1135 Holcomb Mfg. Co., J. L............. 97 M-12. 


School ting. 
ee Scientific cleaning materials. (Continued on next page) 
1119 Butler Manufacturing Company..... 80 


Steel buildings. 


1120 Claridge Products and Equipment, 





PG. . odors ccc anG es seine eees Bea yeye & 94 
Chalkboards and cork bulletins. TEAR ALONG PERFORATED LINE. POSTAGE PAID FOR CONVENIENCE. 
1121 Clarin Manufacturing Co....... 70 & 71 
Folding chairs. THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL November, 1956 
. : 400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
1122 Cook Machi ee 92 : , , 
ne d - — “ - Please ask the manufacturers, whose code numbers | have encircled, to send me free information, 
ee ne catalogs or product literature as mentioned in this issue of the JOURNAL. 
1123 Delta — Rockwell P Tool 
Shee uectlte ce A _ 87 ADVERTISING INDEX 
Seri tank dll eemeninn.. tue Wllaseialtinn 1110-1116 -1922)s1128) 113411401146) s1952) 1158 1164-1170‘ 1175 
use coupon page 87. WWI 1117 1123 1129 1135 1141 1147 1153 1159 1165 1171 1176 
1112 1118 1124 1130 1136 1142 1148 1154 1160 1166 1172 1177 
1124 Dettra Flag Company, Inc........... 93 


1113) 1119-125, 1037 1937-1943) 1491055)16T1167)—-1173s*1178 
Flags for schools. Write for informa- 1114 1120 «1126-1132, -1138)-1144 115011561162, s-1168- 11741179 
tion and literature. 

1115-1121 -1127) 1933-1139 -1045) 511157) -1163 1169 

NEWS OF PRODUCTS FOR THE SCHOOLS 

0164 0166 0168 0168 0170 0171 0172 0173 0174 0175 0176 = 0177 


1125 Dodge Div. Chrysler Motors........ 83 
Power Giant school bus chassis. 


1126 Draper Shade Company, Luther...... 98 0165 0167 
Portable pakfolds. 2 
oT EIS EEC ERE NESE _ 
1127. Fenestra, Incorporated............. 13 
Troffer accoustical building panels. Ee ee oer Sa i ce ie Boa a ae 
For information use coupon page 13. Please Print 
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Code 
No. 


1144 


1145 


1146 


1147 


1148 


1149 


1150 


1151 


1152 


1153 


1154 


1155 


Index to 


Page 
No. 

Luria Engineering Corp. ~ 
Standardized steel frames. 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
Assn. ai eee ‘ 12 
Northern hard maple 
Medart Products, Inc., Fred a 79 
Gymnasium seating. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company 64 & 65 
Temperature controls. 
Mississippi Glass Company , 4 
Rolled, figured and wired glass. 
Monroe Company, The............. 93 
Folding banquet tables 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J.. .. 4th cover 
Thermal control. 
Owens Illinois: Kimble Glass 
Company Sub. ............ 21 


Glass block and toplite roof panels. 


Penn Metal Company, Inc.. ae 
Lightsteel Structural Sections. 


Pennsylvania Slate Producers Guild.. 66 
Natural slate chalkboard. 





Pittsburgh-Des Moi Steel Company. 73 
Steel grandstands. 
Powers Regulator Co.. .59, 60, 61 


Hydroguard thermostatic shower 
control. 


Code 
No. 


1156 


1157 


1158 


1159 


1160 


1161 


1162 


1163 


1164 


1165 


1166 


1167 


School Equipment — continued 


Page 
No. 
Premier Engraving Company 98 
Engravers. 
Remington Rand, Inc. . 89 
Library Bureau specialists. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co.... . 62 
FoldeR-Way aluminum partitions. 
Free catalog. 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc...... 95 
Electric, standard and portable 
typewriters. 
Safway Steel Products, Inc. ’ 72 
Telescoping gym seats 
Schieber Sales Company....... 15 
Folding tables and benches. 
Sexton & Company, Inc., John 
abate 3rd cover 
Institutional food 
Sheldon Equipment Co., E. H. 80 
Educational furniture. 
Shwayder Brothers, Inc. on 75 
School seating. 
Sico Mfg. Co., Inc. , . % 
Tuck-a-Way table tennis. 
Sloan Valve Company 1 


Flush valves 


Southern California Plastering 
Institute .... ‘ ; 14 
Lath and Plaster. 


For Your Product Information Request 
The advertisements in this issue have been given a code number for your convenience in 
requesting information on products, services, booklets, and catalogs offered. Encircle the 
code number of the advertisement in which you are interested, clip, and mail the 
“postage paid” cord. Your request will receive prompt attention. BRUCE — MILWAUKEE. 


Postage 
Will Be Paid 


by 
Addressee 





f Postage all 
F Necessary i 
fA If Mailed in the 
Fea United States 
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Code Page 
No. No. 
1168 Stran-Steel Corporation 23 
Structural systems. For information 
use coupon page 23. 

1169 Structural Slate Co. 86 
Natural slate. 

1170 Superior Combustion Industries, Inc.. 92 
Fire tube steam generators 

1171 Taylor Company, Halsey W. 90 
Drinking fountains. 

1172 Todd Shipyards Corporation 98 
Gas or oil burners. 

1173. Trane Company. 10 & 11 
School heating and ventilating 

1174 Universal Bleacher Company 67 
Powerized roll-a-way bleachers 

1175 Upright Scaffolds 20 
Scaffold-on-Wheels. 

1176 Vogel-Peterson Co., Inc. %6 
Coat and hat racks 

1177. Wayne Iron Works 2 
Gymnasium seating. 

1178 Westinghouse Electric Corp 76 & 77 
Air blender systems for classroom 
heating ventilating and cooling. Use 
coupon page 77. 

1179 =Will-Burt Company 8 
Stokers. 


News of Products for the Schools 


0164 Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 94 
Cabinets 

0165 Dodge Trucks 94 

School Buses 

0166 American Machine & Foundry Co. 94 
Milk Dispenser 

0167 American Crayon Co. . 94 
School Paint 

0168 Radiant Manufacturing Corp. 94 
Projection Screen 

0169 Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. . 94 
Tablet-Arm Chair 

0170 Universal Bleacher Co. ae 
Powerized Bleachers 

0171 Radio Corporation of America . % 
Folder 

0172 American Air Filter Co., Inc. o 3S 
Booklet 

0173 Remington Rand. <a 
Brochure 

0174 Maple Flooring Manufacturing 
Association ........ oo ae 
Pamphlet 

0175 Stran Steel Corporation . 96 
Catalog 

0176 Food Machinery and Chemical Corp.. 96 
Bulletin 

0177 Projection Optics Co., Inc. <a 
Brochure 
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ood will builders 


Patients, guests, patrons—all have in common an enjoyment of food. No detail 


of tray or table escapes them. Long remembered will be such taste-tempting 


delights as Sexton pickles, appetizers and relishes. We seek the finest varieties, 
process them in our sunshine kitchens to meet your precise needs. It would 
be difficult to find any other item of food where so little can mean so much 


to so many. We invite you to choose from our unsurpassed assortment. 


A.Klas Restaurant 
Cicero, Illinois 
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JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1956 





For the Starr Elementary School... 


Wind-o-line Radiation 
+, Makes the difference! 


This is a fact: Indoor thermal comfort is related not only to 
the temperature of the surrounding air, but also to the 
temperature of the surrounding surfaces . . . therefore: 
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The heating and ventilating system for today’s classrooms 
must be able to supply heat all along the cold window wall— 
whenever and for as long as needed—to protect against 
excessive radiation of body heat to the cold surface, and to 
divert the chilling downdraft from pupils sitting near it. 
This provision must be in addition to the unit ventilator’s 
function of heating, ventilating and cooling the classroom. 
Of existing systems, only the Nesbitt Syncretizer with 


ar 


The Starr Elementary School of Richmond, 
Indiana, installs a Nesbitt Series Hot 
Water Wind-o-line System of heating and 

ventilating for only $1.28 per sq. ft. Wind-o-line Radiation provides this complete protection. 
The " ind-o-line radiation is concealed Large savings are effected by using Wind-o-line’s copper tubing 

in Nesbitt storage cabinets and serves ; ; ; ‘ 
: as the supply and return for a series of classroom units; 
as the only required supply and return : 

for the Syncretizer unit ventilators. 


but Wind-o-line Radiation is much more than a system of piping. 
Construction, equipment and installation 


It is an essential contributor to the Nesbitt System—which 


savings are estimated at $20,000. creates the thermal environment most conducive to learning. 


Architects and Engineers: 
R. W. CLINTON & ASSOCIATES 
Richmond, Indiana 


Nesbitt heating and ventilating gives you 
MORE LEARNING PER SCHOOL DOLLAR 
Wriie for further information 
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Made and sold by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 


Sold also by American Blower Corporation and American-Standard Products (Canada) Ltd 





